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A New Era Begins 
carries with it more significance than the mere re- 
turn of a company official after three years of military 
service. 

More than any other reorganization step of a major 
airline these days, it signals the beginning of a new 

period of development for 
y ij which will be as exciting, as 
M4 competitive and as stimulat- 
ing as any period of trans- 
portation development in 

the United States. 

The lines of expansion are 
already vastly different from the prewar. Everything 
is pointing toward volume movement of passengers, of 
frequent schedules, of flexibility in the flying of routes, 
of spirited competition. Europeans who are still think- 
ing in terms of a few trips a day will be astounded at 
the traffic volume being planned for here. 
was established in the much higher utilization of equip- 
ment when the industry was shorn of half its planes. 
Then came the addition of three new airline services 
into Boston. The 40-odd daily schedules between New 
York and Boston today are a mere sample of what can 
be expected throughout the country when planes are 
twenty or thirty DC-3s are now thinking in terms of 
a hundred, exclusive of the large number of four- 
engined planes on order. 

C. R. Smith will be a major factor in this upsurge 
in transport development. A hard-hitting, progressive 
and hard-bargaining Texan who pulled American Air- 
into the front of the industry with a strong coordinated 
system, “C. R.” has broadened and matured during the 
three years he has served with distinction in the 
Army’s Air Transport Command. He has seen much 
of the globe and he has been in large measure re- 
sponsible for sparking the largest air transport oper- 
as a Major General, he can feel that he made a major 
contribution to the war effort. 
As chairman of the board of American, filling a 
newly-created position, “C.R.” will be the policy maker, 
the master strategist, for the company in its program 
of volume transport. The old cry of “a plane every 


HE RETURN of C. R. Smith to American Airlines 
air transportation—a period 
being laid now. The postwar air transport pattern is 
The first manifestation of tomorrow’s airline pattern 
available. Airlines that were thinking of acquiring 
lines up from an awkward uneconomic group of routes 
ation the world has ever known. Leaving the Army 
(Turn to page 9) 
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President and Chairman 


C. R. Smith has returned to American Airlines as chairman of the 
board, and Ralph S. Damon, vice president and general manager, has 
been elevated to the presidency of the airline, it was announced follow- 
ing the meeting of the board of directors June 12. Until May 31, Smith 
was a Major General in the U. S. Army. He served as American's presi- 

dent from 1934 to 1942. (Story on page 20) 
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Airlines Geared for Military Shift 


Additional equipment, 
enable carriers to handle 
east-west priority traffic 
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increased schedules will 
mounting load of 


Cutbacks Causing No Panic 


With one or two exceptions, major companies like 
the manner in which revised scheduling has been 
handled 


Grumman ‘Tigercat’ to See Action Soon 


F7F is world’s most powerful fighter and fighter 
bomber 


Twelve Airlines Operating in Africa 
Serve 184 points over 80,000 route miles .:............ 


Federal Aid Airport Bills May Be Delayed 


Actual construction may not begin until mid- 
summer of 1947 
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When cotton “squares” begin to form in 
early summer .. . it’s dusting time in Dixie. 
For it is at that stage in the growth of 
cotton, that the boll weevil begins to get 
in its deadly work. 


That’s why each plant must be dusted 
with a chemical preparation which kills 
the boll weevil, and prevents the growth 
of millions of tiny grubs which eat the 
heart out of the cotton. 


Dusting may be done by hand, mule or 
tractor drawn machines, or by airplane. 
The technique of dusting by plane has 
proved equally effective against the army 
worm, and other insect pests which attack 
cotton at various stages of its growth. 
Fruit trees too, may be treated by air. 


Another application of importance to 
cotton growers, twar, will be aerial 
dusting as an aid to mechanical picking. 
In this process, called “defoliating,” 
cyanamid is dusted over plants a few days 
prior to picking, causing unopened bolls 
to open and leaves to drop off. 


Further development of the helicopter 
promises to bring great efficiency to the 


technique of aerial crop dusting. Its use 
at low speeds will permit more thorough 
dusting of individual plants, and its ability 
to hover, to fly forward, backward, and 
sidewise, to make vertical ascents and 
descents, will permit its operation close 
to obstructions where fixed wing airplanes 
could not be used. 


Operated by professional pilots, the 
applications of the helicopter for commer- 
cial uses, postwar, are almost endless. 
And since it needs neither rails, roads, nor 
special landing facilities, its cargo carrying 
costs on a ton-mile basis to inaccessible 
points—are almost unmatchably low. 


At McDonnell, right now, our main job 
is to turn out more planes, parts, and 
plastics for war—to hasten victory. 


But after complete victory has been won, 
we shall look forward to the privilege of 
telling you and showing you how and where 
the helicopter can serve your specialized 
needs . . . for almost any type of commer- 
cial use . . . almost anywhere in the world. 


M°DONNELL 
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United Air Lines’ Salt Lake 
District Traffic Manager S. B. 
Kellogg (right) congratulates 
Carl Nicewander of his city 
on the completion of a mil- 
lion miles of flying. 


Take it from a 1,000,000 miler... 
there’s nothing like flying! 


Carl Nicewander, president of the Sunshine 
Household Products Company, recently com- 
pleted a million miles of flying. A member 
of United’s 100,000 Mile Club since 1942, 
he has been presented with a special citation 
in recognition of his remarkable record 
achieved in the last six years! 

“I've enjoyed every bit of it,” says this 
busy executive, who last year alone spent a 
part of all but 22 days in the air. 


More and more business travelers every 
day are saving vital time and money flying 
United Mainliners. From coast-to-coast the 


strategic, direct Main Line Airway serves the 
28 major business and industrial areas of the 
country ... swiftly unites “All the West” with 
the East. It is the route that goes where you 


want to go. 








THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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pace with training, transport and combot 


While wor wings its way 
farther toward victory—Hayes Industries 
offers our military, naval and civilian forces 
a record of not one day's production lost 
since defense work started and war's grim 
demands foliowed. 


In this time—well over 1,200,000 Hayes 
Industries aircraft wheels and brakes have 
moved onto the world’s runways—keeping 


needs...meeting ever-higher loadings and 
landing speeds...doing the job the build- 
ers want and the pilots and ground crews 
expect...and get! 


All U.S. 4-Engine Bombers, includ- 
ing BOEING 8-17 and 8-29 and CON- 
SOLIDATED 8-24, and transports such 
as CURTISS C-46, are equipped with 
Hayes Wheels and EXPANDER TUBE 
BRAKES. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: AIRSUPPLY COMPANY, 5959 W. 3rd STREET, LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. « Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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business executives, buyers, export managers 


and others who are traveling for their com- 
Many others are from nationals who 


applicant for London is P. W. Litchfield, chair- 
man of the board of Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Akron. A few of the applications 
are from wives of service men who want to 
join their husbands who expect to have post- 
war overseas duty. 

We believe most of the applications were 
inspired by President Jack Frye’s statement at 
the CAB North Atlantic hearings that TWA, 
alone among the domestic airlines, is ready 
now with equipment it already owns to fly 
the North Atlantic and extend service to 
Cairo and Calcutta. 

A. W. EDWARDS, News Bureau, 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 


"Devoted Service’ 
To the Editor: 

I should like to add my heartiest words of 
congratulations as you and your associates 
begin your ninth year of publication, your 
ninth year of devoted service to the progress 
and advancement of aviation. 

You fellows have done an outstanding job. 
I genuinely feel that a strong, unfettered trade 
press which maintains its integrity and inde- 
pendence, above all else, is a vital need to 
every industry. These qualities, which you 
and your associates have exemplified, are par- 
ticularly essential to the development of this 
industry to which you and I are devoted. 

C. BEDELL MONRO 
President 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 


‘Grand Job' 
To the Editor: 

Congratulations on the swell job you have 
done with American Aviation during the past 
eight years. You have done a grand job from 
the start. 

I bought my first aviation magazine—“Air- 
craft’’—in 1908 and made my first solo flight 
three years later. I'm still flying and have 
been with the aviation industry since the first 
World War. I believe I have a background 
for judging your efforts. 

Keep up the good work. 

HARRY D. COPLAND 
Lt. Col., Air Corps 
U. S. Army Air Forces 
Maxwell Field, Ala. 





AIRCRAFT ENGINES OF THE WORLD 1945. 
By Paul H. Wilkinson. 350 pp. Paul H. 
Wilkingson, New York. 

A valuable reference work, this book con- 
tains all releasable specifications and per- 
formance details on not only American, 
British and French, but also the latest Ger- 
man and Japanese aircraft engines. Among 
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AUTUMN LEAVES. By P. W. Litchfield. Cor- 
day and Gross, Cleveland. 125 pp. 

The sub-title of this beautifully printed 
book is “Reflections of an Industrial 
Lieutenant,” which is a considerable under- 
statement. As chairman of the board of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
O., Mr. Litchfield is far from being a mere 
Iteutenant. He has long been a leader in 
American industry and one who has been 
closely associated with many aviation de- 
velopments. 

The book is Mr. Litchfield’s own, “a dis- 
tallation of his personal and business 
philosophy as that has evolved in 45 years 
in industry.” He discusses what a business 
must do to be successful, and on the per- 
sonal side he discusses the effect of heredity, 
environment and training on the individual. 


of MILT. has 
the 
author’s life, and Rockwell Kent has pro- 
vided some excellent illustrations. 
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Twenty-five Years Ago 





















Donald Hudson, in a Curtiss “Wasp” 
crossed the Andes Mountains at an ali 
tude of 30,000 ft. (June 12, 1920). 


The first photographs and motion 
pictures of Yosemite Valley National 
Park were taken from the air, by a 
Curtiss “Oriole.” (June 15, 1920). 





Two cents a mile is the fuel cost @d 
the Goodyear “Pony Blimp”, determine 
in an-economy record on a San Diego 
Los Angeles flight of 138 miles. Th 
flight was made in three hours, eleven 
minutes on nine gallons of gasoline an 
one-half gallon of oil. (June 16, 192), 


A municipal seaplane flying sta- 
tion at 82nd St. and North River, 
New York City, was dedicated by 
Mayor J. F. Hylan. (June 19, 1920). 


An aeromarine fiying yacht wu 
launched at Keyport, N. J. Christene 
by the Governor of New Jersey, it wa 
taken over at once by the Aeromarim 
Sightseeing & Navigation Co. and place 
in suburban excursion service around 
New York. (June 20, 1920). 


The F. A. I. Medal for 1929 was 
awarded to Capt. Dieudonne Coste 








Fifteen Years Ago 








for his record flights. (June Il, 
1930). 
Flying a Stinson, Wright-motore 


Whirlwind, John and Kenneth Hunte 
established a refueling duration recor 
of 553 hours, 41 minutes, 30 second 
(June 11-July 4, 1930). 


Capt. Boris Sergievsky set a sea- 
plane altitude record, with payload 
of 500 kilograms, of 26,368 ft., at 
North Beach, N. Y. (Sikorsky 8-38, 
2 Pratt Whitney Wasp motored). 
(June 15, 1930). 














W. S. Brock and E. F. Sahlee flew f 
Jacksonville, Fla. to San Diego, Calif. 
13 hours, 56 minutes, and made the 
turn trip from San Diego to Jackson 
in 16 hours, 50 minutes. The round 
elapsed time was 31 hours, 57 
The plane flown was a Lockheed Vi 
Pratt & Whitney motored. June 17- 
1930). 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd ar- 
rived in New York from his an- 
arctic expedition. (June 19, 1930). 


Randolph Field, the Army Air Co! 
field at San Antonio, Texas, was ope 
with. two-day dedication ceremonié 
(June 20-21, 1930). 


Col. R. Fierro flew from New York 
City to Mexico City, in approximate- 
ly 16% hours, using a Lockheed 
Sirius, Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
motored. (June 21, 1930). 
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WEATHERHEAD 
V-RING PACKING 







The efficiency of the T-ring Pack- 
ing assembly is shown by the three 
cross-sectional panels below. 





1) Packing before 
ressure is applied. 
ote clearance be- 

tween the flanges and 

the guard rings. 





6 Packing upon im- 
mediate application of 
pressure which swells 
the flange under the 
farther guard ring and 
against cylinder wall. 





& Full application of 
pressure. Guard rings 
are heldtightly against 
cylinder wall — no 
binding or jamming. 


Look Ahead with €> poping 
The problem of properly sealing fluids in many types 
of machines is an important one. The new, improved 


h h d Weatherhead T-ring Packing, recently patented, 
eat er Ca meets the requirements for both standard and special 
applications. This seal is available in two types and 
Fuses Clovcand, Catunbts Ch ind. Warsems tad. LesAngetes in sizes varying from % inch to 4 inch O. D. For in- 
Rees coast: formation or literature write or phone any Weather- 

head branch office. 











BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT + CHICAGO «+ ST.LOUIS + LOS ANGELES 
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hour on the hour” will be replaced by “a plane every 
ten minutes.” 

In connection with American’s new organization, the 
levation of Ralph S. Damon from vice president to the 
presidency is well deserved recognition to one of the 
@blest men in the business. American’s top ranks are 
materially strengthened by the Smith-Damon combi- 
mation, each with more authority and freedom of action. 
fhe team will be a pace-setter in many respects. 

A. N. Kemp, who retires as president, has been a fine 
oldier. He played as important a war-time role as 
@ny man in uniform. Drafted into an executive airline 

position “for the duration,” Mr. Kemp earned the re- 
spect of all who know him. He was faced with a 
multitude of war-time problems. He acquitted himself 

ell. He now resumes his former activity as a mem- 
"ber of the board, and will carry on his own business 
interests in California which he sacrificed for the war- 
S time position of heading up American. 

There are others returning to the airlines these days 

as each company is preparing for a bigger expansion 
S than even the most optintistic of the airline executives 
‘thought possible before the war. The industry is mov- 
"ing swiftly into the big-time. The stakes are big. And 
nothing symbolizes so well this trend toward the post- 
war as American’s big league preparation for the na- 
tional stakes. 


Growing Up 


OQ SURE SIGN that the air transport industry is 


coming of age is the caliber of men who are 
making their appearances on the boards of airlines. 

Not so long ago Paul Hoffman, president of Stude- 
baker Corp. and very much in the national limelight 
as a spokesman for a large segment of American in- 
dustry, was elected to the board of United Air Lines. 
Just recently Eric Johnston, president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and an unquestioned and dis- 
tinguished leader and spokesman of business and in- 
‘dustry, was elected to the same board. 

Such outstanding leaders will add much to the 
Stature of United and to the air transport industry as 
a whole. Their acceptances of places on an airline 
board provide recognition in itself that the air trans- 
wh industry is now in the Big League. Mr. W. A. 

tterson, United’s president, is to be commended 
Most highly for seeking such substantial industry 
leaders for his board. : 

In the executive group, Mr. Sumner Sewall, the 
former governor of Maine and conversant with aviation 
Since World War I, makes an able addition to the in- 
"dustry as the new president of American Export Air 
Lines. It has been many years since a new face made 
its appearance in the top brackets of the airlines. 
AMEX has made an excellent choice and although Mr. 
Sewall makes his debut as a top executive, he is no 
hewcomer to the field of air transport. 

Still another heartening sign is the number of junior 
‘executives of airlines who are being elected vice presi- 
dents or elevated into the upper executive positions. 
For a long time it was all too apparent to the men down 
the line that the airlines were being slow in recognizing 
the executive talent within their own organizations. 
The companies were too prone to go outside for new 
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men to fill top positions. But National and Pennsy]l- 
vania-Central recently elevated able men to vice presi- 
dencies and we hope this trend continues. 

Executive manpower will be needed. The airlines 
face a period of great expansion and many complex 
problems on a scale unknown to the smaller prewar 
industry. We think we sense in the elections and ele- 
vations during the past six months a real recognition 
of the need for strengthening the upper brackets for 
the postwar days ahead. 


Enlightened Management 


OT ENOUGH has been said since the war started 

about the recreational and other benefits given to 
workers in aircraft factories. It is doubtful if any other 
single industry has ever sponsored so many different 
kinds of activity for employes. The enlightened man- 
agements of the aircraft industry deserve a great 
amount of credit for providing extra-hour recreation, 
entertainment and other benefits. 

One of the best-organized and largest activities within 
the industry has been sponsored by The Glenn L. 
Martin Company, where every type of athletics and 
recreation and outdoor and indoor sport has been stim- 
ulated. No fewer than 22 uniformed baseball teams are 
in action this year. Such activity is a far cry from 
American industry of twenty years ago when com- 
panies rarely did anything outside of an annual bar- 
becue to provide workers with healthful recreation. 

The aircraft industry has also set high standards in 
medical work and housing developments. The type of 
plant hospitals and medical services available to air- 
craft workers was unknown in U. S. industry two 
decades ago, and even today is not too well adapted 
throughout industry as a whole. And the various mod- 
ern housing projects have brought comfortable and 
sanitary home life to many thousands who never 
enjoyed such things before. 

Not only is the U. S. aircraft industry the largest 
industry in the world, but it has set many precedents 
of lasting value in employee relations. 


Smart Advertising 


ITH THE entrance of Chicago and Southern, 

Northwest and United into Detroit, American 
Airlines faces stiff competition. But American inserted 
large display ads in Detroit newspapers extending a 
welcome to the newcomers and citing the new services 
as evidence of the growing importance of Detroit as an 
air hub. This.is smart advertising that does air trans- 
portation much good. American even went so far as 
to include a map showing all of the old and new serv- 
ices in and out of Detroit. 

And speaking of advertising, American is still out in 
front with its general advertising. The latest, “Uni- 
versal Air is Endless,” with drawings showing the ends 
of a highway, a railroad and a water route, is one of 
the best on the theme of the air world. P. P. “Pete” 
Willis, the genius behind American’s potent advertis- 
ing, has no close runner-up when it comes to educat- 
ing the public (and the industry, too) on what the 
three-dimensional world is all about. 

Wayne W. ParrisH 
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Before the war, when carrier -based planes made a forced 
landing at sea, they floated safely on giant 

water-wings. { The instant the plane struck the 
water, Kidde Flotation Gear went into action automatically. 





Carbon dioxide — stored under high pressure 
— was released by the action of a water-sensitive 
mechanism . . . inflating rubberized bags stored in wing 
compartments. Out popped the bags—to keep plane 

and crew afloat till rescue arrived! § During 

the war, Kidde Flotation Gear has given place 

ee to armor and armament; its weight has 
been sacrificed in the interests of speed and 
maneuverability. The crew is saved by Kidde-inflated 
rafts, but the plane itself is expendable. { But when the 
war is over, Kidde Flotation Gear will find a host of 

new applications. Many types of aircraft, winging 

over water on long-distance flights, will probably carry this 
aid to safety. { Flotation Gear is one of the many 
devices in which Kidde skill has harnessed the energy 

of gases-under-pressure to make flying safer. Kidde 
engineers are ready to work with you—just drop a line 

to our Product Development Department. 

The word “Kidde” and the Kidde 


seal ore trade-marks of Walter 
Kidde & Company, Inc. 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Trend of 


(As compiled and edited by Clifford Guest, 


CAB vs. The Courts: Decisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board have been challenged only a few times in its nearly seven 
years of operation, but there are indications that the courts may 
be resorted to more frequently in the future as the scramble for 
new route additions becomes more competitive. 


Latest development is the success of W. R. Grace & Co. in 
winning permission to appeal to the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for a review of the decision of the CAB which refused 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., a certificate to operate to 
a terminal in the United States. 


CAB held some months ago that it lacked jurisdiction to cer- 
tificate Panagra for a terminal at Miami, since Panagra had not 
actually filed for the extension. Owned jointly by W. R. Grace 
and Pan American, Panagra could not file because Pan Am 
directors on Panagra’s board opposed the extension as not being 
“in the best interests of Pan American.” Result was an un- 
usual impasse, with CAB keeping hands off and maintaining it 
could not order an extension in the absence of an application 
by the carrier. The court review, if granted, will help to create 
important precedent for the CAR’s growing volume of tough 
decisions. 


Still pending is the court test brought by United Air Lines 
challenging CAB’s award of the important Denver-Los Angeles 
route to Western Air Lines. CAB has filed a transcript of 

with the court and the next step will be the filing of 
CAB’s brief. Disposition of this case also will have important 
bearing on CAB’s ability to function without constant threats 
of court action. 


Personal Plane Priorities: War Production Board probably 
will avoid rigid priorities on the sale of the first new light- 
planes to reach the market, in view of an informal priorities 
system tentatively agreed to by manufacturers through the 
Personal Aircraft Council. Under this plan, the manufacturers 
informally guarantee first choice to purchasers wanting planes 
for crop dusting, fire fighting and other essential uses. WPB 
sees new fabrics and tires as the chief bottlenecks in the 
resumption of civilian lightplane production. 


Spinach Prices and Air Transport: the Office of Price 
Administration has promised sympathetic consideration of a 
program for pricing air-borne perishable fruits and vegetables 
to permit continued experimentation with air shipments, and 
yet not squeeze the producer and shipper between price ceil- 
ings. Last fortnight representatives of the airlines, growers 
from Florida and California, and wholesale and retail food 
distributors threshed out the problem in Washington. A tent- 
ative plan for establishing price ceilings on premium air-borne 
produce was suggested and OPA is now trying to work out 
the mechanics of the plan, an official spokesman said. 


Certifying Key Workers: aircraft cutbacks have not 
ended the labor problems of aircraft builders. Aircraft manu- 
facturers, through the National Aircraft War Production 
Council, have been pressing the AAF, Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Selective Service and the Interagency committee on 
Selective Service to retain the certification system under which 
irreplaceable key workers of draft age are granted deferments. 
The threat to terminate this system is now believed to be 
temporarily averted, although there may be a cut in the number 
of deferments made available to the industry. 


Navy Cutbacks in Sight: au indications are that the 
first of the Navy aircraft cutbacks will be announced within 
the next 30 to 60 days. The initial reductions, however, will be 
small—will not approach the wholesale AAF cutbacks for months 
to come. 
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The News 


Managing Editor, American Aviation Daily) 


U. S. Business Opinion Polled: significant trends in 
public thinking frequently are Bo wean by the periodic yar et 
— ¢ = Fi S. LS gpm hs poe ov ag Mm Currently, 

ms of po on subjects—inclu _— yor gore ivil 
aviation—are being submitted to all Phases of ci - 
throughout the U. S. Vote of the member ab Rg gm is to be 
received in Washington by July 12 and the results may be an 
important reflection of public opinion, especially where new 
legislation may be involved. 


Highlights of civil aviation recommendations Ss. 
Chamber’s Transportation Committee include: BB regula- 
tion only for primary airlines but careful approach to regu- 
lation of contract carriers so as not to “hamper developments.” 
Authorization for scheduled feeder and local services which will 
be self-sustaining, but a tryout of those requiring Government 
support should be on an experimental basis in a few localities 
for limited periods. 


For fixed base operations “a simple federal operating permit, 
available with a minimum of formalities and without territorial 
restrictions” is recommended. No need for state regulation 
is seen. 

In the federal-aid airport program “initiation and planning 
of projects” should be the primary responsibility of the states. 


As to administration, it recommends: “The federal aviation 
authority with substantially its present responsibilities and 
powers should be reesta as an independent agency re- 

porting directly to Congress but with provision for separate 
investigation of air accidents.” 


Also recommended: expanded peacetime aviation training, 
continued research on an adequate scale, modernization of 
airways. 


Foreign vs. Domestic Airline Needs: state Department 
and Foreign Economic Arministration officials are pressing the 
War Production Board to amend Preference Rating Order P-47a 
to permit manufacturers to obtain priorities on materials for 
producing commercial transport planes for foreign airlines. 
It is understood that WPB is reluctant to place foreign airlines 
on a par with American airlines unless the State Department 
can prove an equal amount of “war essentiality.” State and 
FEA are now preparing a justification of their claim that 
foreign requirements for transport planes are essential to the 
war effort to present to WPB. 


Helicopter Engines Not Neglected: while the heli- 
copter field remains one of the most unpredictable phases of 
postwar aviation, the fact should not be overlooked that several 
manufacturers are continuing the development of special heli- 
copter engines. Franklin has two of 160 and 245 hp while 
Lycoming has a 212 hp engine for rotary wing craft, and both 
firms are working toward further refinements. 


Incidentally, Bell Aircraft Corp. is definitely planning a major 
expansion of its helicopter manufacturing activities. 


In the engine field, General Motors has a two-cycle 200 hp 
experimental engine known as the X-250, planned for use in 
lightplanes, on which research also is continuing. 


is announcement of a shakeup at Wright Field described in 
informed circles as “from top to bottom.” Internal problems 
and dissatisfaction with mumerous phases of Air Technical 
Service Command operations are said to be the chief reasons 
humerous shifts in highly placed personnel will take place. 
Some manufacturers will not view the changes with displeasure. 
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“SINGLE- 
RELEASE” 


Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 
are using it for | 


SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness .. . leav- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 


All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment... and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings. 
IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 





Twist and Set Tap for Release Harness Falls Of 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo &, N. Y. 
Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale. Calif., (1500 Flower St.) 
and Lesington, Ky., U.S. A.—Canada, England and Sweden . 
All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces.” 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Impression of a 
shooting star super- 


imposed on a photo of 
Virgo spiral nebula 
taken from 

Mt. Wilson Observatory 





The words are clear. Lockheed’s jet-propelled Shooting Star is the fastest airplane 
ever built. Yet the meaning of the words is known alone to those who work in flying 
science: to pierce the sonic band of turbulence, to seek the passage to velocities 
beyond. Watch this development. For just as the Shooting Star surpasses anything 
to come before, future Lockheed craft will lead the way—onward to uncharted 


zones of speed, onward through the arc of space and time we’ know as distance. 


LOOK TO tt «AE arene ee 


Lockheed Aircraft Corperation, Burbank, California * ears abead in the science of flight 
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Fly the Pointer 


pa as simple as that! With the 
Sperry Automatic Radio Direction 
Finder, the pilot can quickly obtain 
the bearing of a radio station, check 
the drift, and fly the pointer home. 

The Sperry Automatic Radio Direc- 
tion Finder gives the pilot continuous 
and automatic non-ambiguous bear- 
ing indications, and simultaneous 
headphone reception. Even under 
conditions of severe rain, dust, or 
snow, static-free reception is main- 
tained through the use of shielded 
crossed loops. 

The non-hunting pointer indicates 
the correct bearing regardless of the 
maneuvers of the airplane or the ef- 
fects of turbulent air . . . there is no 


overshooting of the pointer. This 
feature, together with a very high 
pointer speed, is extremely desirable 
for quick correction of drift when 
small changes in course are made. 


Bearings may be taken on very 
weak signals... under favorable 
conditions reception is effective up to 


1500 miles. 


The Sperry Automatic Radio Direc- 
tion Finder includes a self-contained 
power supply . . . 12 or 24-volt opera- 
tion is available by throwing one 
switch on the receiver. Remote bear- 
ing indicators may be used, if desired. 


Write our Aeronautical Depart- 
ment for further information. 





The Sperry Automatic Radio Direction Finder 
is used by TWA, Braniff, Colonial, North- 


east, Alaska, and American Airlines. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC, crear neck, w. v. 
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<PERRY Division of the Sperry Corporation 
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LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND + BROOKLYN + HONOLULU 
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G.I. Joe makes salt water fresh! 





American ingenuity turns 


the ocean info a well! 


As our forces advance in the Pacific 
they carry with them one of the most 
important tools of war—the now fa- 
mous Cleaver-Brooks still. With it, 
the engineers turn the ocean and 
stagnant pools into wells of pure, 
sparkling drinking water! 

A big problem has always been to 
transport the large amounts of fuel 
needed to distill sufficient quantities 
of water for troops at the front. So 


— 


‘Almost every American 
benefits every day 
jrom the products of 


BOR 








WARNER 








the remarkable feature of these new 
portable “‘waterworks’”’ lies in their 
fuel economy. 

To help accomplish this saving, 
they’re now equipped with a new 
type compressor, specifically de- 
signed for the job by Borg-Warner’s 
B-W Supercharger Division. And 
they’re delivering up to 175 pounds 
of pure water for every pound of 
gasoline they burn . . . compared to 
the old ratio of 37 pounds. 

Normally, this Borg-Warner divi- 








These units form Borg-Warner: BoRG & BECK + 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC » LONG MANU- 
FACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE + NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS *» WARNER GEAR 


BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * 


sion works to improve the perform- 
ance of gasoline and diesel engines. 
Its assistance in cutting the cost of 
water purification is a perfect war- 
time example of Borg- Warner’s quick 
adaptability to new problems of de- 
sign and engineering. 

Borg-Warner’s basic principle, 
“design it better—make it better,” 
has long guided the production of 
many items of essential equipment 
now .in daily use by almost every 
American. 





BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W 
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Airlines Ready for East-West Military Shift 


All Class 4 Priorities on Commercial Lines 
Reserved for Men Reassigned to Fight Japs 
By KennetH E. ALLEN 


[HE DOMESTIC air transport system 
is geared to handle the mass move- 
ment of military personnel returning from 
Europe, who will move from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Pacific coast for rede- 
ployment in the Pacific fighting areas. 

In order to e ite this movement 
from east to west, Air Transport Com- 
mand already has placed in effect a 
change in the air priorities system, under 
which all Class 4 priorities on the com- 
mercial airlines are reserved for men in 
uniform who can give proof that they 
are being reassigned overseas. 

Civilians who formerly traveled on War 
4s are now being issued War 3 priorities, 
provided they can show proof that their 
travel is in the interest of the war effort. 

Dissatisfaction has been expressed in 
some transport circles over the fact that 
priority provision was not made for men 
returning from overseas who have not 
been reassigned outside the U. S., and 
that returning American prisoners of war 
cannot qualify for priority ratings. 

Called Not-Impossible Task 


Meantime, the airlines are facing the 
physical job of transporting the military 
and war-important civilians to the West 
Coast as a I am task, although 
the situation will remain tight until 
equipment returned by the military can 
be reconverted and placed in service. 

The bottle-neck areas on the airline 
system begin to shape up west of Chi- 

o, Kansas City, St. Louis, Ft. Worth- 

as, Atlanta, and as far east as Wash- 
ington. A steady increase in the number 
of schedules operated is expected to al- 
leviate the situation somewhat. 

The latest available Civil Aeronautics 
Board schedules frequency map shows a 
substantial increase in schedules as com- 
pared with those operated on May 18, 
1942. Many additions have been made 
since this data was compiled by the 
CAB, but here is a shape-up of the sched- 
ule situations in the bottle-neck areas: 

West from Chicago, Northwest Airlines 
was operating 11 daily round trips to 





CAA, Weather Bureau Link 


Closer liaison between the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and. the U. S. Weather Bureau 
t© improve international weather forecasting 
and reporting is expected with the appoint- 
Ment of Robert W. Craig of the Weather Bu- 
teau as liaison officer with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. In announcing the cre- 
ation of the liaison office, T. P. Wright, ad- 
Ministrator of civil aeronautics, stated that it 
will implement plans discussed at the Inter- 
Rational Civil Aviation Conference in Chicago 
for making international forecasting and re- 
porting uniform. 
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Minneapoiis-St. Paul, compared with 6 
in 1942; United was operating 17 round 
trips between Chicago and North Platte, 
Neb., compared with 7 in 1942; TWA was 
operating 10 round trips between Chicago 
and Kansas City, and 13 from Kansas 
City to Los Angeles, compared with 6% 
and 7 respectively in 1942; Braniff in- 
creased its schedules from four to six 
round trips between Chicago and Kansas 
City in the comparable periods. 

Chicago & Southern was operating 
seven round trips into St. Louis and 
Memphis, compared with four in 1942, 
while farther south American had upped 
its daily round trips from seven to 10 be- 
tween Washington and Knoxville, and up 
to 13 between Knoxville and Memphis. 
From Fort Worth-Dallas westward, 
American was operating 14 round trips 
daily to El Paso, and 15 on to the coast, 
compared with six in 1942. 

Service between the war-busy cities 
of Los Angeles and San Francisco stood 
at 25 round trips daily, provided by TWA, 
Western and United. This compared with 
13 round trips in 1942, provided by 
United alone. 

The tightness of the situation in the 
west is aptly demonstrated in a break- 
down of priority loads carried during a 
single 10-day period. 

Between Chicago and Omaha, for ex- 
ample, United was carrying an 82% load 
factor, 90% of which was priority. West- 
ward from Omaha to Cheynne, the load 
factor jum to 86% with a 92% prior- 
ity, and from Salt Lake City to San 
Francisco, this carrier attained an 81% 
load factor with 94% wef 

Hi 


Between Fargo and Billings, Mont., 





Aviation Calendar 


June 15—Western regional meeting, 
National Aviation Trades Association, 
California Hotel, Fresno, Calif. 

July 9-10—Organization meeting of 
National Aeronautic Association Joint 
Air Transport Users Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. Cc. 

July 23-24—Third session of NAA 
Joint Airport Users Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

July 30—Executive Committee, Inter- 
national Air Transport Association, 
meeting in Paris. 

Aug. 2-3—Flying Farmers meeting 
and Parm and Home Week, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Sept. 2—Interhemisphere conference 
on frequency allocations and revisions, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Oct. 15—First annual meeting, IATA, 
Montreal, 

Oct. 31-Nov. 3—National Aviation 
Clinic, Oklahoma City. Pre-clinic 
conference, Oct. 27. 











Northwest was carrying a 78% load factor 
with 81% priority. Between Billings and 
Spokane, the load factor stood at 82% 
with 80% priority. 

Like United, American showed con- 
sistently heavy load factors and priority 
percentages on its transcontinental run. 
From Washington to Nashville the figures 
were 89% load factor, 83% priority; from 
Nashville to Ft. Worth-Dallas, 82% load 
factor, 86% priority; from Ft. Worth-Dallas 
to El] Paso, 90% load factor, 88% priority. 

On the long haul from Kansas City to 
Los Angeles, via Albuquerque, TWA 
showed an 88% load factor and 82% 
priority. Between Atlanta and Ft. Worth- 
Dallas, Delta recorded up to 95% load 
factors with 81% priority. 





available within a matter of months. 


plant at Tulsa, Okla. 


channels. 





More DC-3s, C-54Es May Be Available Soon 


The airline equipment situation took a brighter turn last fortnight with the 
possibility that additional DC-3 and C-54E four-engine transports may be 


The Army was understood to be receptive to allowing commercial customers 
to insert orders on the production line for the 44-passenger version of the 
C-54E. Only slight modifications would be necessary for commercial use 
Cost per plane probably would be under $250,000. 

It was also understood that approximately 70 new DC-3s, closely similar to 
the Army’s C-117 version, may be available to the airlines from the Douglas 
Price per plane probabl 

The availability of four-engine transports, 
about by the recent military cutbacks, may revise downward the airlines’ re- 
quirements for 364 new transports before the end of 1946. Fewer planes would 
be needed if the larger models can be secured. 

Competent sources said that word was expected soon from Lockheed Aircraft 
to the effect that the Constellation. would soon begin moving into commercial 


would be as low as $110,000. 
ich, it is said, would be brought 
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| Smith Chairman of American; Damon President 


| bed A MAJOR reorganization move 
coincident with the return of C. R. 


in the Army, the board of directors of 
American Airlines on June 12 elected 
Smith to the newly-created position of 
chairman of the board of directors, and 
elevated Ralph S. Damon from the posi- 
tion of vice president and general manager 
to the presidency. 

While the return of Smith to America 
had been a foregone conclusion in in- 
formed industry circles, it had been ex- 
pected that he would return as president. 
The board’s action came as a surprise to 
most of the company personnel, but was 
favorably received and indicates a ma- 
terial strengthening of the company’s 
executive management by increasing 
Damon’s responsibilities. 

Smith left the Army on May 31 after 
three years of service with the Air Trans- 
port Command. He was awarded the Dis- 

Service Medal for his work in 
the organization of military transport 
services, the Legion of Merit for supply 
activities in North Africa in 1943, the Air 
Medal for rescue operations in Burma, 
and participated in the Distinguished Unit 
Citation for the transportation of supplies 
to China. 

Smith resigned as president of American 
in April, 1942, after serving in that posi- 
tion since 1934, to enter the military serv- 
ice as a Colonel. He was promoted to 
Brigadier General and later to Major 
General. He was first Chief of Staff and 
then Deputy Commander of Air Transport 
Command, Air Forces. His duties 
took him to t every part of the 
world. As president of American he had 





13,300 Lend-Lease Planes 
To Russia, 9500 to Britain 


As of April 1, 1945, the United States, 

Lend-Lease, had shipped 22,800 

planes of all types to the United Kingdom 

and Russia, the 19th report on Lend- 
Lease to Congress reveals. 

Of this combined total, Russia received 
13,300 planes and the United Kingdom 
9,500. A total of $5,618,618,000 of a total 
of $29,310,457,000 expended on Lend-Lease 
shipments to all Allied nations was for 
aircraft, aircraft engines and aircraft parts, 
the report reveals. 

The table below furnishes a breakdown 
on Lend-Lease expenditures for aviation, 
including engines and parts: 


Country or Total 
Area Planes Expenditure 
United Kingdom 9,500 $2,213,000,000 
Russia. 13,300  1,495,966,000 
Mediterranean Area ° 884,360,000 
China-India - 573,382,000 
Australia-New 
Zealand . 346,641,000 
Latin America - 105,269,000 
Total $5,618,618,000 


* The to C did not specify 
Se ele sicactons oat 
tries or areas. 


already achieved international attention 
as an air transport executive. 

Damon was formerly president of Cur- 
tiss Airplane and Engine Co., leaving that 
position in 1936 to become vice president 
in charge of operations for American. He 
left the airline in 1941, at the behest of 
the War Department, to become president 
of Republic Aviation Corp., which was 
then expanding to produce quantities of 
the P-47 Thunderbolt. He returned to 


American in 1943 and since then has been * 


vice president and general manager. 
Damon succeeds A. N. Kemp, who has 
served as president for the duration of 


the European war and who plans to re- 
turn to supervision of his business 
activities in Southern California, He will 
remain active in the affairs of American 
as a member of the board of directors, 
During Kemp’s term of office he was 
largely responsible for the creation and 
supervision of the military division of the 
company which has rendered important 
war-time services to both the Army and 
the Navy. Kemp had accepted the presi- 
dency in 1942 with the distinct under- 
standing that he would be relieved of his 
duties when the major war emergency 
was over. 





Fifteen Daily NATS Trips 


NAYAL Air Transport Service, Pacific 
Wing, is now operating 15 daily round 
trips between San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu, and eight daily round trips between 
Honolulu and Guam, according to a “fact 
sheet” just issued. Numerous other oper- 
ations are made in the Philippine-Oki- 
nawa area, and between San Diego and 
Attu in the Aleutians. Operations in the 
South Pacific have ceased. 

NATS-PAC keeps 50 airplanes in the 
air every minute, night and day, and its 
routes cover 30,000 miles from the main- 
land to Guam, Manila, Okinawa and to 
Alaska. 


The Wing operates more than 200 air- 
craft, the majority of which are four- 
engined Douglas Skymasters (R5Ds), and 
four-engined Consolidated Vultee Coro- 
nado flying boats, It also has numbers 
of Douglas twin-engined C-47 (R4D) 
Skytrains and will operate a fleet of twenty 
new JRM Martin Mars when these are 
completed by the Glenn L. Martin Co, at 
Baltimore. 

An up-to-date list of squadrons, head- 
quarters, missions, main routes and equip- 
ment follows: 

VR-2, Alameda, trans-Pacific from Alameda 
to Honolulu, Johnston, Bbheye (Kwajalein), 
Saipan and Manila. Coronado equipment. 

VR-4, Alameda, maintenance squadron. 

VR-5, Seattle, west coast from San Diego 
to Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 


Anchorage, Fairbanks, Pt. Barrow, Kodiak, 
Dutch Harbor and Attu. Skymasters and 
Skytrains. 


VR-10, Honolulu, maintenance squadron. 
VR-11, Honolulu, trans-Pacific, from Oak- 

land to Honolulu, Johnston, Kwajalein, 

Guam, Samar and Okinawa. Skymasters. 

VR-12, Honolulu, administrative squadron 
for all NATS ground units. 

VR-13, Manus, Far West, from Manus 
(Admiralty Islands) to MHollandia, Biak, 
Peleliu, Samar, Mindoro, Manila, Puerto 
Princessa, Cebu and Zamboanga. Skytrains. 

VRE-1, Guam, air evacuation squadron, 
from Oakland to Guam on VR-11 route, serv- 
ing Philippines and Okinawa. Skymasters. 

Contract operator: Pan American Airways, 
San Francisco to Honolulu. Boeing 307s and 
Coronados. 

The “fact sheet” listed the longest 
NATS-PAC route as 2,424 statute miles 
between San Francisco and Honolulu, and 
the shortest route a 20-minute flight be- 
tween Samar and Tamawan across Leyte 
Gulf. 

VR-11, one of the squadrons flying Sky- 
masters, is larger than any U. S. do- 
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San Francisco-to-Honolulu 


mestic airline. In 19 months it has flown 
19,000,000 miles across the Pacific without 
a single forced landing. Its monthly 
plane-mile total is now approaching 3,- 
000,000. 

NATS-PAC is commanded by Capt, 
D. W. Tomlinson, USNR, former vice 
president of TWA. 


Monro Charges Railroads 
‘Sabotaging’ Future Defense 


C. Bedell Monro, president of PCA, 
characterized recent testimony of 
railroads in opposition to the national air- 
port program as “a threat that involves 
an act of sabotage to the future of our 
entire national defense and a reprehensi- 
ble blow at postwar employment,” in a 
speech recently before the Wings Club 
of New York. 

Monro urged the fullest development of 
private flying for the creation of a wide 
variety of employment opportunities for 
those thousands trained for aviation in 
the armed forces, who expect jobs in avi- 
ation after the war. He endorsed the 
national airport program as one of the 
requisites to the stimulation of private 
flying. 


SPB Offers Eight C-67’s 
After Waiving Procedures 


The Surplus Property Board, acting 
under certain discretionary powers in 
Surplus Property Act, has waived the pro- 
visions governing ordinary surplus disposal 
procedures and offered for negotiated sale 
eight C-76 Caravan troop transport planes 
—a two-engine plywood construction type 
built by the Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, 
| Bey & 

Asserting that these eight planes ap- 
pear to constitute the entire present stock 
of this type of plane, the Board has issued 
an order permitting the Foreign Economic 
Administration or the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. to sell these planes at 
the highest price offered which is ade- 
quate in the light of a reasonable knowl- 
edge or test of the market. The planes 
cannot be certificated by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 
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No Panic Caused by Cutbacks 
Of Army Aircraft Production 


Few Displeased With 
Revised Scheduling 


i recently announced Army aircraft 
production cutbacks have caused no 

ic within the industry, according to 
informed sources, and with one or two 
possible exceptions—notably the curtail- 
ment of the B-32 program—the major 
companies are pleased with the way the 
revised scheduling has been handled, and 
are tapering off nicely with no serious 
threats of disruption. 

The Army Air Forces said the cutbacks 
were made possible by the end of the war 
in Europe and curtailment of lend-lease 
will reduce air-frame output for the 
second half of 1945 to 70% of the weight 
produced in the first six months of this 


Sreduction in the first half of 1946 will 
drop to 60%, and the second half to 55%. 
The revisions mean that 17,000 aircraft 
formerly scheduled will not be produced. 

Most seriously affected are the govern- 
ment-owned and industry-operated in- 
land plants which were built to supple- 
ment peacetime facilities and were ex- 
pected to be the first to go when the 
need for them cedsed to exist. Next hard- 
est hit are the West Coast plants which 
were handling the bulk of the B-17, B-24, 
B-32 and P-38 programs. The East Coast, 
with the single exception of Bell-Buffalo, 
has scarcely been touched by the Army 
reductions, although it is expected to 
bear the brunt of any Navy cutbacks 
which may come later this year. 

While Western plants have been the 
hardest hit as far as military production 
is concerned, this may give them the jump 
on forthcoming commercial production in 
that it is expected to make manpower and 
facilities available at least for transport 
prototypes, although it is doubtful whether 
the materials for these new commercial 
models will be available for many months. 


Willow Run Closes June 30 

In the inland area, production of B-24 
Liberators at Ford-Willow Run will end, 
and the plant will close on June 30, ac- 
cording to government announcements. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. has announced that 
its St. Louis airplane plant will be closed 
and turned back to the Defense Plant 
Corp. in July, and that production at its 
Louisville division will end July 31, with 
that plant likewise reverting to the DPC 
at this time. The Louisville modification 
center of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. will close by mid-September, ac- 
cording to the company. 

Other inland plants for which the future 
how appears extremely doubtful are the 
Kansas City division of North American 
Aviation, Inc., and the Fort Worth divi- 
sion of Consolidated Vultee. Cancellation 
of its P-80 program in combination with 
the completion of the B-25 program in 
December leaves the former with no pro- 
duction scheduled for 1946. The latter 
will end B-32 production in December, 
and likewise has nothing scheduled for 
1946 at the present time. Still others 
which seem likely to be affected are 
Douglas-Tulsa, which is bearing the brunt 
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of the A-26 cutback, North American- 
Dallas which is being cutback on the 
P-51D and AT-6 but still has the C-82, 
and Convair-Nashville where P-38 pro- 
duction is scheduled to terminate after 
June. While the B-29 program is being 
tapered somewhat, there will be no re- 
duction at Boeing-Wichita and the cut- 
backs at Bell-Marietta and Martin-Omaha 
are so small that they are not expected 
to result in lay-offs other than those 
brought about by normal turnover. 

Automotive plants are likewise be- 
ginning to feel the revised schedules but 
the full effect will not be known until 
revised engine and propeller schedules 
are announced. Studebaker has revealed 
that it will shut down three plants in 
Chicago, Fort Wayne and South Bend 
affecting about 7,500 employes, and Briggs 
Manufacturing has announced curtailment 
as a result of the B-32 cutback. 


West Coast Report 

On the West Coast the situation is as 
follows: 

Cancellation of the B-32 at Convair- 
San Diego will result in a 15 percent re- 
duction in total employment, affecting 
both direct and indirect workers. Con- 
trolled terminations have already started. 
Navy and experimental contracts will be 
unaffected, and the latter are expected 
to absorb several hundred of the dis- 
placed workers. In addition, work will 
be expidited immediately on commercial 
transport types. 

At North American-Inglewood, there 
has been very little immediate affect. P-51 
schedules remain unchanged, altho the 
production rate on a new secret ter 
has been revised downward. 

Production of the P-61 at Northrop is 
unaffected at this time, and 2,000 addi- 
tional workers are needed to fill recent 








Heads ACCA Group— Dae 


president of Piper Aircraft Corp., 

Haven, Pa., has been elected chairman of 

the Personal Aircraft Council of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. 
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Scrubbing Decks? 


From London we hear about a 
dear old lady who came to the Pan 
American Airways office on Pall 
Mall and explained in a charming 
old world way that she had been 
appointed a delegate to a church 
conference which was being held 
shortly in Wisconsin out in the 
United States. Her local church 
group couldn’t finance her trip so 
she wondered if she could work out 
her passage on a PAA flying boat, 
perhaps as a hostess. It was kinda 
hard for PAA’s London office to 
let her down. 











contracts. Company officials state that by 
the summer of 1946 an experimental air- 
plane will replace the P-61 on the pro- 
duction line. 

Douglas likewise is virtually untouched 
in its coast plants. The C-54 at Santa 
Monica and a new secret Navy plane at El 
Segundo are holding up, and the produc- 
tion rate on the A-26 at Long Beach will 
remain the same until next summer. 
Acceleration of C-74 schedules is ex- 
pected to take up the new B-17 cutback 
at Long Beach. 

Lockheed has already put into effect a 
12 percent cut involving 2,000 direct and 
2,800 indirect workers as a result of B-17 
termination in July and P-38 termination 
in October. A further 30 percent cut by 
July 31 is expected to involve 3,000 direct 
and 4,700 indirect employes. The full 
effect on branch plants at Fresno, Bakers- 
field and Pomona is as yet undetermined. 
Production of the P-80 will not be affected 
this year, and all Navy work and the Con- 
stellation are untouched. 

Hughes Aircraft expects to lay off 150 
employes as a result of the cancellation 
of production schedules for the F-11 photo 
plane. Two experimental phototypes will 
be completed, however. 

The Renton and Seattle plants of 
Boeing Aircraft will be hardly affected by 
minor cuts in the B-29 program. 


Ryan Aeronautical Unaffected 

Ryan Aeronautical, working on a secret 
Navy fighter, is unaffected by the revi- 
sions, and is still seeking additional em- 
ployes. 

On the East Coast the only company 
seriously affected appears to be Bell which 
has announced that it will have to lay off 
8,000 employes at its Niagara Frontier 
Division because of curtailment of the 
P-63 program, most of which had been 
going to Russia under Lend-Lease. Con- 
siderable cutbacks on the P-47 have been 
announced for both Republic plants, but 
it is understood that the slack will be 
taken up by new long range models, and 
by a new secret fighter. Fairchild is 
seeking additional employes at Hagers- 
town to meet C-82 Packet es. 





Tarrington CAA Liaison Officer 

Harry G. Tarrington has been appointed In- 
ternational liaison officer of the CAA. Since 
June of 1941, Tarrington has been assistant 
general counsel of the CAA. In his new as- 
signment, he will be associated with Alfred 8. 
Koch, assistant administrator for field oper- 
ations, and will be attached to the Foreign and 
International Service of that office. Tarring- 
ton’s successor as assistant general counsel has 
not as yet been announced. 































ATC Sets Up Fare Structure 
Embracing Thousands of Trips 


350,000 Passenger, 
Cargo Rates Revealed 


§ deqprage comprehensive fare structure 

dey tabard ad ie atepartdion has 

nad Geek ae uy ty te OBAAY. Air 
Command. 


Bel et SEAS Qesemnger and corpo 

rates between the thousands of places, or 

combination of points, on the a oth 

165,000 miles of globe-girdling routes have 
been established. 


eT Sate Ret shik: weber inthe, “gue 
viously restricted but uncovered by 
American Aviation, was drawn up and its 
provisions put into effect around the 
world April 15. 
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base. The rates across the Atlantic, how- 
ever, were approximately $1.60 a ton mile. 

Consequently, the ATC revised its rates 
downward, with the exception of those 
over the Atlantic and to Alaska, at the 
request of the commercial carriers, ac- 
cording to Army officials. 


Pan Am, AMEX Consulfed 


In preparing its rate book, the ATC 
authorities conferred with tariff represen- 
tatives of both Pan American Airways and 
American Export Airlines. The result 
was that the ATC fares were fixed at the 
commercial carrier fare, plus five per- 
cent, rounded off at the next highest 
even dollar. The main reason for the five 
percent extra cost on ATC was the differ- 
ence in baggage allowance. The commer- 
cial carriers permit each passenger 55 
pounds of baggage, while the ATC has 
always permitted 65 pounds to meet mili- 
tary requirements. 

The ATC transatlantic fare also includes 
an additional $11 above the commercial 
rate to allow for the New York-Washing- 
ton differential. New York and Washing- 
= are co-terminals for ATC planes. 

A passenger can go from San Francisco 
to Manila for $776, or from San Francisco 
to Honolulu for $295. 

A- major factor which complicated the 
setting up of the ATC fare framework was 
the fact that over many of its world 
routes there never has been a commercial 
carrier operating and no rate precedents 
had been set. The ATC has carefully 
guarded against transporting passengers 
over new routes at lower fares when the 
terminal point was near a commercial car- 
rier’s ultimate destination reached 
different route. The ATC also has 
into consideration foreign airlines in not 
setting any charges below those of com- 
mercial carriers, 

The task of preparing the ATC 
rate structure has been under the super- 
vision of Lt. Col. J. W. Crane Remaley, 
Chief of Revenue Traffic in the Priorities 
and Traffic Division, ATC. His headquar- 
ters are at W. National Airport. 


The accounting for the far- 
ATC routes is at 141 Broadway, New 
York, 


The rate areas are divided into African 
Central, Alaskan, European-North Afri- 
can, India-China, North Atlantic, Pacific, 

pa South Atlantic. 
All civilians desiring to ride ATC planes 
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Reed M. Chambers Elected 


President of Wings Club 


Reed M. Chambers, veteran flier of the 
first War War and president of U. § 
Aviation Unde. 
writers, Inc., ha 
been elected pres. 
ident of the Wings 
Club, suce 
J. Carroll Cone 
Pan Americap 
Airways, who ha 
been president for 
the past two 





squadron to rea 
the front in Worl 
Wer I. He was one of the ranking Amer. 
ican aces, and commanding officer of th 
94th aero squadron. 


Chambers 





as fare-paying passengers must show they 
are travelling in the national interest and 
obtain authorization through the State 
Department. 

Extension of the trip accident insurance 
plan, familiar to railroad and commercial 
airline passengers, has just been made 
ATC passengers. Early approval of the 
same program by the Naval Air Transport 
Service is anticipated. Wherever there é 
an ACT base, anywhere in the world, a 
passenger can obtain accident insurance 
up to $10,000 as easily as he can buy 2 
money order. Rates are based on amount 
time and trip, but a typical policy fo 
$5000 costs about $5 for 10 days anywher 
in the world. 

The ATC completed a four-year saga of 
air transportation on May 29. Rout 
mileage has mounted to 165,000 miles and 
personnel has grown to more than 200,000 
ATC now flies two million miles a day. 
In terms of times around the equator, this 
means that trips are being completed at 
the rate of one every 30 minutes. At any 
moment of the day or night there are at 
least 500 ATC transports in the air. 


Quarters Furnished to Transients 


With the growth of this airway came the 
world’s largest hotel chain, the “De Gink’ 
system. In 1944, ATC throughout its nine 
foreign divisions furnished transient quar- 
ters to approximately five million persons, 
fed them 15 million meals and provided 
another two million meals during flights 

A world-wide “banking” and foreign 
exchange system dealing in the currencies 
of 36 countries is in operation by the 
Finance Division, not only paying its own 
personnel and accounts but administering 
to the fimancial needs of the millions d 
travellers. At one base in the Near East 
more than five million dollars in nearly 
all of the 36 currencies is kept on 
at all times. 





Big Volume of Penicillin Flown 


Three billion units of penicillin recent? 
was flown by Eastern Air Lines and Pa 
American Airways from New York to Sa 
Paulo, Brazil. Manufactured by E. R. Squill 
& Gons, the drug was flown from New York 
to Miami by Eastern and the remainder @ 
the journey by Pan Am. The shipmeml 
weighed 3,000 pounds. 
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New England Residents Prefer 


Air Transportation to Railroad 


7 to 1 Ratio Revealed 
In Hoyt Travel Survey 


A® reneper tien has a preference over 
the railroads of seven to one among 
residents of the New England area on trips 
of 3000 miles at equal fares, according to 
a travel survey compiled by Charles W. 
Hoyt Co., of New York, in cooperation 
with the New England Council, Boston. 

The survey was made on the basis of 

tionnaires distributed among vaca- 

ts at New England resort hotels and 
was made as a “conscientious attempt to 
discover what people think about travel 
and vacation in general.” 

.While distribution of the questionnaires 
was limited almost exclusively to the 
North East area of the U. S., an analysis 
of the origin of 1938 passport applications 
by F. H. Crozier of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board “indicates that this area produced 
approximately 75% of the travelers to 
foreign ports.” 

With reference to airplane vs. railroad 
travel, the survey showed that if the fac- 
tor of cost is changed and it is stated that 
air fares will be higher than railroad, the 
ratio changes from seven to one in favor 
of the airplane to four to one in favor of 
air, 

As between the preference for airline or 
steamship for distances of 3000 miles, the 
ratio of plane to steamship, at equal fares, 
is 10 to 6, in favor of air travel. The sur- 


if accommodations and rates for foreign 
travel were equal—uwU. S. airlines, foreign 
airlines or wouldn’t it make any differ- 
ence? 

The breakdown of answers in this cate- 
gory showed that 54.2% preferred U. S. 
airlines, 11% foreign lines, and to 21.7% 
it made no difference. 

In the category of plane travel prefer- 
ences, there appeared to be a definite 
want for reasonable lounge chair luxury 
at higher speed rather than large luxury 
aircraft at a sacrifice of speed. 


51% Preferred Fewer Stops 
The breakdown under this category 
showed that 51% of those polled preferred 
fewer stops at higher cost vs. 49% who 
preferred frequent stops at lower cost. 
Sixty-two percent wanted reasonable 


lounge chair luxury, vs. 38% in favor of 

large aircraft with luxuries. Sixty-six 

percent preferred lower speed at lower 

cost vs. 34% in favor of high speed at 

extra cost. Fifty-three percent favored 

day fi 47% who were in favor of 
night fights. 


“oon reference to day vs. night flights, 
the survey noted that “as might be ex- 
pected from pleasurer travelers, the pre- 
dominate reason for preferring the day- 
time flight was the opportunity for sight- 
seeing, more interesting travel.” 

As for airplane accommodations, the 
survey concluded that travelers wanted 


How would you prefer fo travel ? (on a long trip, approx. 3000 miles) 
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How the New Englanders Voted 


vey pointed out that this figure is not 
ciably changed if it is assumed that 
ar fares are higher. 

In response to the question: How would 
you prefer to travel (on a long trip, ap- 
proximately 3000 miles), the replies 
showed these results: If fares were equal, 
%% by airplane, 35.5% by steamship, and 
85% by railroad; if airline fares were 
higher, 55% by plane, 303% by steamship, 
amd 14.7% by railroad. 

Slightly over half the people questioned 
expressed a preference for airlines of 
U. S. companies in responding to the 
question: Which would you prefer to use, 
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more space, bigger berths and more 
oe on sleeper planes. Most of those 

xpressing an opinion thought $4 to $5 a 
rere per night charge for plane 
sleeper accommodations. 

Airline travel gained steadily in the 
vacation picture from 1939 to 1941, moving 
up from 3.6% in the former year to 5.8% 
in ’41. In the postwar picture, the survey 
said, the position of the airlines is destined 
to be even more favorable. 

“As distance increases, the preference 
for travel by plane also increased to a cer- 
tain degree as shown by ratio of popu- 
larity in the adjoining table:” 
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Ratio of Steamship 


For all foreign areas, the survey showed 
that 55.8% of all travelers preferred the 
airplane, compared with 89% for the 
steamship, 19.9% the railroad, 1.9% the 
bus, and 30.9% the private automobile. 
(The apparent discrepancy in percentages, 
which totals more than 100%, is accounted 
for in the fact that many specified more 
than one form of transportation). 

The survey showed that the private 
automobile stood highest in both prewar 
use and postwar intentions and could 
thus be used as a measuring stick for 
comparing other transportation facilities. 

Under this formula, automobile to air- 
plane showed a ratio of 10 to 1 in prewar 
times, but moved up to 10 to 5 in the 
postwar. 

A comparison in preferences of types 
of transportation outside and within the 
U. S., showed these results: 

Outside Inside 
the U.S. the U.S, 
Steamship 89 % 


Private 
Bus 
Local or coastwise steamer .. 


Car 


Guy Gillette Quits SPB; 
Truman Names Missourian 


Guy M. Gillette, former U. S. Senator 
from Iowa, has resigned as chairman of 
the Surplus Property Board, effective 
July 1, and President Truman has ap- 
pointed W. Stuart Symington of St. Louis 
as his successor. 

Close associates of Gillette said that he 
was personally unhappy in the Surplus 
Property post which is generally recog- 
nized as one of the real tough assignments 
in Washington today. 

Meanwhile both in Congress as well as 
within the Board itself, plans were going 
forward for reorganization. Jurisdictional 
agencies of the government had been cir- 
cularized with a new regulation which 
would effect a change in the status of the 
Joint Army and Navy Liquidation Com- 
mission. The original plan was to recon- 
stitute this Commission into a civilian 
agency which would take over, from the 
Foreign Economic Administration, dis- 
posal of aircraft overseas. While the 
original plan to give the commission a 
civilian status has run into obstacles, it 
appeared certain that whatever jurisdic- 
tional agency is evolved will get the re- 
sponsibility of handling aircraft surpluses 
overseas. 





Need a Meteorologist? 

Dr. C. G. Rossby, of Chicago, president of 
the American Meteorological Society, has in- 
formed the domestic airlines that approxi- 
mately 35 men engaged in various types of 
meteorological activities in the Army 
Forces, are soon to be returned to civilian 
life and will therefore be available for simi- 
lar work for the airlines. Most of these men, 
it is understood, will be under 
the “point system.” Their work has been 
confined largely to the theater of 
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Carleton Putnam’s ‘High Journey’ 
Top Reading for All Airline Men 


O LITTLE has been written about 
some of the early days of air transpor- 
tation that when an airline president 
writes a book of his own experiences and 
em To eataen ber he and 
t o cago 

Southern Air Lines, has produced a book, 
High sng (Scribners, $2.75), which is 
reading for airline men who were in 

in the early 1930's. 


— ideas about operating airlines in the 
ture. 

High points in Putnam’s book are the 
chapters dealing with his launching of 
Pacific Seaboard Airlines in California in 
1933—without mail pay and without any 
background of experience in air transport. 
And so, too, the story of how Chicago 
and Southern came into being, its tough 
struggle for existence, and its gradual 
development into one of the nation’s 
sound airline spree Although it is 
airline history, story doesn’t go back 
many years. It was only 12 years ago 
eee wees to Gnd oat e 
in the business. 

Had Only a Few Planes 

With a few single-engined airplanes, 
Putnam’s California airline got off to a 
fair start. Operating expenses were esti- 
mated at 17c a mile. With three passen- 
gers per trip, the line could brezk even. 

finally reached the three-pas- 
senger goal, but by that time operating 
expenses exceeded 32c a mile. Without 
mail pay, the success of the company 
wasn’t in the cards. Some present-day 
feeder and intra-state operators, or pros- 
tive operators, could find a lot of 
terest in this part of Putnam’s book. 

“The dollar is a ruthless master”, Put- 
nam writes knowingly. 

“Few financial statements. are more 


and divides it the number of miles 
flown. The quotient one calls the cost 
per airplane mile. Income, likewise, is 


usually calculated at so many cents a 
mile for passengers and express, plus 
whatever the rate may be for mail. 
“The gap which one seeks to close is 
ys, therefore, the apparently trivial 
few cents. Multiplied by hun- 
thousands of miles the spread 
may be disastrous, but it always wapeess 
two 
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month the weather is bad, or passengers 
frightened off by an accident on some 
other ,, line, and the trivial spread re- 


That will sound awfully familiar to old- 
timers in the business. So, too, is his 
description of the troubles between traffic 
and operating men. The chief executive 
of an airline, he says with great truthful- 
ness, “must remain an ever-present seda- 
tive. When the traffic manager finally 
cracks under a long series of cancelled 
schedules and curses the operations mana- 
ger, he must hold them apart for a few 
hours, and then brings them together at 
a bar. . 

“ .. tise problem in human relations 
and psychotherapy. The best airline presi- 
dents I know all have a bedside manner”. 

Later in the book Putnam confesses that 
“a man’s only refuge, however poor, is 
his own judgment”. 

Pacific Seaboard was down to its last 
resources when the air mail cancellations 
came in 1934. By a series of fortunate 
circumstances, and a gamble, Putnam was 
low bidder for the new Chicago-New 
Orleans route. He does a good job of 
telling how the company moved to Mem- 
phis and how it got under the wire on 
meeting its first schedules. 

Especially moving is his tribute to C. 
E. Woolman, whose Delta Air Lines was 
shoved out of the airline picture by Post- 
master General Walter Brown in the 
Republican days, and how Woolman was 
successful in getting back into the busi- 
ness on the new mail awards. 

“For if ever a man was himself ‘home 
folks’, Woolman was”, Putnam writes. 
“Even I, when I met him years later, 
knew that at a glance. In his whole per- 
sonality he radiated the best of my early 
America. He was’ bluff, he put friendship 
before profit, and when he talked about 








Elevator Used by FDR—Thi: is 


one of 
the first photos released of the elevator 
used by President Roosevelt in boarding 


the specially-built Douglas C-54 
which he used on his numerous 
hops. 


plane, 
historic 
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Delta, there was a special light in his eye 
Of all the aviation executives I met in th 
years after 1934, I felt most in Woolmm 
the essential American spirit that I ha 
come to treasure. All who worked for hig 
were co-adventurers and his friends. Ap 
enterprise had value for him more § 
terms of its human meaning than of any. 
thing else”. 

To which the industry will say “Amen”, 

Throughout the pages of Putnam’s boo 
move individuals well known in the avia. 
tion industry. There was Amos Culbert 
now v. p. of Amerian Airlines and one @ 
Putnam’s early partners. Of Culbert, Put. 
nam says, “For industry and thoroughnes 
I had seldom seen his equal.” He refen 
also to “the demure and ever courageow 
Erma Murray” who has been with Putnam 
since Pacific Seaboard began. The story 
of how Jimmie Doolittle introduced D, BD, 
Walker to Putnam, and how Walker in- 
vested in Chicago and Southern, is good 
reading. Walker eventually sold his stock 
and withdrew from the business. Bob 
Bolander, Ralph Heininger, Bruce Brau, 
George Bounds and others in C. & S. ar 
mentioned. So are Robert E. Gross, presi- 
dent, and Cyril Chappellet, secretary, 
Lockheed Aircraft. 

The book opens with the story of Put 
nam’s first airplane trip over the Grand 
Canyon. He may not know it even to this 
day, but the traffic manager of that Scenic 
Airways in 1928 was J. Parker Van Zandt 
of The Brookings Institution; author @ 
several aviation books, who later joined 
Pan American Airways. 


Princeton Curriculum 


To Stress Aero Science 


Princeton University’s Department @ 
Aeronautical Engineering will offer 3 
formal graduate program beginning No- 
vember 1, particularly designed for engi- 
neering graduates released from military 
service, Curriculum will emphasize thos 
phases of aeronautical science whic 
have been radically advanced during th 
war, Kenneth H. Condit, Dean of the En- 
gineering School announces. Fundamentals 
will include aerodynamic theory, vibra- 
tions and elasticity with full courses being 
offered in helicopter design and design 
modern high performance aircraft. 

Special attention will be placed on ap 
plications of jet propulsion and gas tur 
bines as well as modern techniques @ 
flight testing and structural research. A 
fourth permanent faculty member, # 
specialist in high performance airplan 
design, will soon be appointed, Dean Com 
dit stated. The department has gradu 
ated six groups of undergraduates with @ 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering degret 
and has conducted two special short-term 
graduate courses in Helicopter Desi 
Theory, attended by ernie 
Army, Navy, CAA and 20 corporations 
engaged in helicopter Setiopmnenn. 


ARINC Asks More VHF Sie 


At a recent special meeting of the dire> 
tors of Aeronautical Radio, Inc., it was d& 
cided to request the immediate assignmel 
of more VHF frequencies for airline ws 
The Arinc directors also determined metho@ 
of obtaining type certification for militaty 
equipment. The special meeting was calle 
to consider items of major policy affectimf 
both domestic and international operations 
and included technical discussions concer 
ing VHF communications, instrument lané 
ing and approach control equipment. 
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IF 7F “Tigercat’ Ready for Action 


HE Grumman FY7F _Tigercat—the 
world’s most powerful fighter and 
fighter bomber—will soon join the F6F 
Hellcat and F4F in action in the Pacific 
according to the Navy Dept. Initial pro- 
duction has been assigned to Marine 
fighter squadrons, and many of these 
units will fly the Tigercat from advanced 
bases close to the Japanese homeland. 
The FF is a big plane, a fast plane and 
a powerful one. It is almost half again 
as heavy as the Hellcat, and is powered 
by two 2,100 hp Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800-C Double Wasp engines driving 
3-bladed Hamilton Standard propellers. 
Its rated horsepower may be upped con- 
siderably for short emergency periods by 
the use of water injection. 
From the performance standpoint the 
Tigercat is the Navy’s fastest climbing 


t 


version, a second model designated as the 
FI7F-2(N) is being turned out as a night 
fighter. This version is a two place ship. 
The two models are outwardly indistin- 
guishable since the day version employs 
the second cockpit of the night fighter 
version to carry additional fuel tanks and 
makes no change in the canopy. 

The new Grumman plane is not only 
the Navy’s first twin-engined fighter, but 
is also the first Navy fighter with tri- 
cycle landing gear. This latter provision 
is designed to make it easy to handle on 
carrier decks despite its great weight. 
Because of the tricycle gear, the arresting 
hook is located about midway between 
the tail and the main gear, much further 
forward than in tail-wheel types. 

Two other interesting features of the 
new Navy fighter are its long slender 





World's Most Powerful Fighter-Bomber 


plane and can go up after the enemy at 
better than a mile a minute. At sea level 
it is faster than anything the Japs have, 
and at its critical altitude is in the 425 
mph class. 

In addition to the single seat fighter 
climb, the F7F is extremely maneuverable 
and is capable of airobatics and evasive 
action which would tax many single 
engine fighters to the limit. It has a sur- 
prisingly low stalling speed—around 80 
to 90 miles per hour. 

The combination of large size, fast 
climb, maneuverability and high speed 
at all altitudes makes the Tigercat one 
of the most versatile planes ever adopted 
by the Navy. It has more firepower than 
either the Hellcat or Corsair, and can 
carry 4,000 lbs. of bombs or a full size 
Marine torpedo. As a torpedo plane it 
is more than 100 mph faster than the 
Grumman Avenger. The F7F can also 
be loaded with rockets or rockets and 
bombs, or a 300 gallon drop tank can be 
installed to give it a considerably greater 
Tange than any other Navy fighter. 

In’ addition to the single seat fighter 
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fuselage which tapers off forward of the 
cockpit in the manner of an airfoil sec- 
tion to provide better pilot visibility, 
and its unusual empennage design in 
which the elevators are located forward 
of the rudder to such an extent that the 
forward portion of the rudder is just 
about even with the extreme aft edge of 
the elevators. 

While the initial Tigercats will be used 
by landbased Marine fighter squadrons, 
it is expected that Navy pilots will soon 
be operating the big twin-engined fight- 
ers from carriers. The Navy points out 
that the new 45,000-ton carriers of the 
MIDWAY class will make ideal bases for 
the F7F. 





Joins ATA Legal Dept. 

Paul Reilber has joined the legal depart- 
ment of the Air Transport Association of 
America, leaving the legal department of 
the Civili Aeronautics Board. At CAB, he 
specialized in insurance, liability and new 
route hearings. James Minor, formerly with 
the ATA, doing special legal work, has ac- 
cepted a position with a legislative commit- 
tee of the U. S. Senate. 
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Chennault's Record 


The 14th Air Force in China 
under Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chen- 
nault reports that on a test tonnage 
record of Japanese shipping sunk, 
certain units of the 14th sank one 
ton of Japanese shipping for every 
23 pounds of American bombs 
dropped and every 2.2 gallons of 
aviation gasoline consumed. These 
figures are based upon special oper- 
ations from May 24, 1944 to Feb. 
28, 1945. 











Educational Institutions 


To Get Some Surpluses 


Surplus Property Board Regulation 4 
announces a program for disposing of 
aeronautical surpluses to educational in- 
stitutions at a nominal price for class- 
room, research, and other non-flight edu- 
cational activities. The list of aeronautical 
property authorized for distribution in- 
cludes airframes and airframe parts, ac- 
cessories and instruments, gliders, and 
training devices, including cut-aways, 
films and slides, technical manuals, and 
publications used in Army and Navy 
training programs. 

“Many of these materials are particu- 
larly adapted for teaching aviation prin- 
ciples and engineering and should help 
meet the increasing demand for postwar 
aviation curricula in liberal arts as well 
as vocational schools,” SPB reports. 

RFC will handle the disposal and the 
Army and Navy will discontinue dis- 
posals to schools within 60 days. Pros- 
pective purchasers are asked to write to 
Education Section, Surplus Aircraft Divi- 
sion, Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

All shipping costs must be met by the 
educational institutions. Prices for the 
surplus planes, which may not be flown, 
range from $350 for a Flying Fortress to 
$50 for a Piper Grasshopper. Most air- 
craft engines will cost the schools $10. 

All non-profit scientific or educational 
institutions, organizations and associations 
are eligible to receive the surplus aero- 
nautical property. The disposal agency, 
or in some cases the Army and Navy, 
will prepare the requested items for ship- 
ment. 





High School Courses Redirected 

A general redirection of high school avia- 
tion courses to meet peacetime needs is re- 
ported by Dr. Edgar Fuller, of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Aviation Educa- 
tion Service. Twelve states and the District 
of Columbia covering 43% of the population 
of the United States now have formulated 
comprehensive programs for this purpose. 
States which have worked out comprehensive 
aviation education programs with CAA as- 
sistance are Wisconsin, I[llinois, Colorado, 
California, Pennsylvania, Texas, Ohio, Ala- 
bama, Michigan, the District of Columbia, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land 


Posthumous Award to Burcham 
The Air Medal, rarely awarded by the War 
Department to a civilian, has been presented 
posthumously to Milo Burcham, former chief 
pilot for Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
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Dr. Sorrell Draws 
Comparison Between 
Air, Bus Transport 


A® TRANSPORT finds its closest an- 
% aleey in pps A bus Paaggres anil yet 

years of operation rta- 
tion “has — attained the defined posi- 
tion in the transport economy of the 
nation that bus transportation had 
achieved after the same period of long- 
evity,” according to Dr. L. C. Sorrell, 
director of research of the Air Transport 
Association. 

Speaking before the Chicago Forum on 
Aviation recently, Dr. Sorrell said that 
in 1937 inter-city bus transportation “had 
ee about — same length of time that 

a. nee oe today; had passed 

early period of trial and 

piso hw rapid expansion and 

consolidation, regulation, and had attained 
a fairly strong financial status.” 

In 1937, he said, bus transportation con- 
sisted of approximately 135 Class 1 oper- 
ators, and about 2000 smaller companies; 
it provided service to many thousands of 
communities over more than 300,000 miles 
of routes; it performed some 12 billion 
passenger miles for about 400 million 
passengers, earned about $180,000,000 an- 
nually and had assets of about 140 mil- 
lions. The rates had declined more than 
50% since the early 1920s. 


By comparison, Dr. Sorrell said that 
in 1945, 17 domestic airline operators 
provide regular scheduled services to over 
200 cities—and to some thousands of sur- 
rounding communities—over more than 
, 40,000 miles of route, with 60,000 presently 
certificated for postwar operation. 

The airlines, he said, carried in 1944 
more than 4,000,000 revenue passengers 
an average distance of over 500 miles, 

produced 2,300,000,000 revenue nger 
inen earned $156,000,000 and had total 
ton of roximately $190,000,000. Since 

on of regular scheduled air- 
al rt scweel of passengers, rates have 
dropped more than 50%. 
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1930 1941 
Facilities: 
COED da cinddovecedsdevcscodecces 38 18 
Number of plames! ........cscccecceeseneeveces 497 359 
Average seats per plame .........ceccseecceeees 6.58 17.41 
Miles of federal airways—lighted .......+....... 15,258 32,679 
Alr transport routed—non-duplicated mileage .. 29,877 41,915 
Certificated route mileage .......--scccccceccee sevecneee 42,727 * 
Number of airports and intermediate landing 
fields other than military .........-..sse0e+5- 1,708 2,299 
Number of places certified for service ........ cccsseces «tv ew eweneeee 
Traffic: 
Revenue plame-miles .........-.ccccceeccsveeece 31,992,634 134,778,427 
i A Sc cohen Cadenceesisceethses 374,935 3,817,718 
Revenue passenger-miles ...........ssceeeeeeees 84,014,572 1,383,798,331 
RD. UII » oo ccc ccevevccccctccscececce 1,911 * 9,775 
EE ED, oC. Jaws cattebcdésccecceeue 1,089,802 ® 5,256,135 
en Oe: aa, ba disc ebb ade 450 deece 3,705 ¢ 21,640 
MED Glace sehr ocicvcvucbecetcvesec 2,461,411 ¢ 13,118,014 
Revenue passenger load factor—% ......... 42.34% 59.13 
Average haul per paésenger per carrier ........ 224 367 
Average haul per ton—express ...............- 570 536 
Average haul per ton—mail ...............++. 665 612 
Revenues and Expenses: 
Passenger revenues—dollars ..........+-.ssese05 6,973,209 69,854,093 
Express revemues—dollars .......-.-0seecseeeeee 61,157 2,917,204 
Excess baggage and other—<dollars ............  s«ssseees 1,684,753 
Mail revenues—dollara ..........0..esececseecees 14,618,232 22,697,339 
Total operating revenues ............0-.csseeees 21,501,444 97,153,390 
Receipts per passenger-mile cents ............. 8.3 5.03 
Receipts per mail ton-mile ....,.....-...00565- $6.36 $1.72 
Receipts per express ton-mile .............6005  cceeeeees $0.56 
Operating revenues per plane-mile cents ..... 67.50 72.08 
SS GEGEN cn cckcbubcccedccedsce: scesbudede 89,758,836 
ee de ctw con Get scvsests.  eseccacee 923 
Investments in Air Transport: 
Airline compamies—assets ............ cc cece ee cee eewees 86,756,186 
SPD Amend ochelecadide cit deck CeCecercccccceccse 5,554,000 18,500,000 
Airports and intermediate fields ........... 99,000,000 326,000,000 
Personnel employed-airlines only: 
3,475 26,438 
Measurable Service Characteristics: 
Speed between terminals m.p.h. ...........+-:. 85-100 169 
Passenger safety: Passenger fatalities per 100 
million passenger miles ..........sseeeeeeeeee 28.57 2.35 
Dependability: Percentage flights completed of 
SE UNOS = Sab ccc ccccdcbacdbewes ccc yecee 89.08 91.24 


United States Domestic Operations 


1 As of December 31 in each year. 


2 Annual Report of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
* Year 1935. Not available for preceding years. 
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113,037,592 
8,003,800 
2,783,567 
32,405,766 
156,235,735 
5.15 
$0.66 
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190,809,395 
not available 
not available 
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94.00 
general 
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*Year 1934. Not available for preceding years. 
5 Year 1932, Based on revenue and non-revenue passengers. Separation not available in early 
years. For 1930 the passenger-miles shown include both revenue and non-revenue. 


General Sources: Progress of Civil Aeronautics in the United States, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration; annual reports of the individual companies for balance sheet data. 





“But the position of air transport in 
the economy of the United States is not 
nearly so clearly established or stabilized 
ey bus transport in 1937,” he con- 


“Air transport must yet expand its 
routes many thousands of miles, and 
reach hundreds of communities with 
direct services. It has attained a much 


Foreign Operations of U. S. Companies 


(International and territorial) 














smaller proportion of its potential peace- 1930 194] 1944 
time traffic than was true of bus trans- Facilities: 
port in 1937, Number of United States operators ............ 7 7 7 
“And with air page both mail and I ME IR ics ocimtioccgdesssicemepeves 103 84 7 
cargo have already played a more im- A le Ee aa eee 19,662 53,025 92,723 
t role than was true in the bus Available seats per plane-mile .................. 0 cceeeeuse 17.63 16.91 
and cargo at least should prove Traffic: 
more important in the years ahead. Revenue plane-miles ..................000ee000: 4,952,569 12,112,992 ae 
The tables adjo repared by Dr Revenue passenger-miles ..............-..0.+. 19,732,677 125,927,253 . 
Fee game aw. tne o eaten Tons of United States and foreign mail ...... 264 1,090 2208 is 
TOMS OL GEPTOMB 20.0 cc ccc ccc ccccccccceccceeces Ae] ’ er 
cial aviation in the U between 1930- TOmS Of GKCOBR DAGBARS ... 2... cece cree cceseree seevecces 534 1,118 
Passenger load factor—percent .............6... 0 ceeeeeees 58.96 74.42 wood K 
Operating Revenues: - ~ 
Passenger revenues (dollars) ........-.....6s05  ceeeeeees 10,931,682 25,416,899 - Erbe 
Wynne Northeast Counsel Express revenues (dollars) .............cccee00  ceeeveeee 1,063,300 5.304.138 . . 
John Wynn ashington Excess baggage revenues (dollars) ............. 0 cseeeeees 5,631 995, i 
well Hal e, ma gpm omen btn Be Mail revenues (dollars) oo tepattebesbaerecceces  ceeséedcos aia ios = ol ial awe 
been nam counsel orth Total operating revenues (GOlMArS) .........665  ceeeeeees 501, ance- 
lines. aed taking pias ues ae Average r per mile—cents ...  ....+«++. 8.68 9.60 tight: E 
John B. Ford, Northeast attorney, who was Total operating expenses—dollars mdbe tds 00 cb>: hee te cGae 26,872,140 40,260,894 craft Pr 
recently commissioned an officer in the Personnel employed: trop; H. 
ere t ue DeSean wr Ni ee ee OPER SO ly To epee eceede 10,066 not available 
22 American Aviation for June 15, 1945 &mer 








News and Views of Aviation Personalities 





From Turkey have » . 
Eyes to the come student aire Pan Am-Panagra Celegation at Havana Conference-— rer a neers 


4 Seigerwed paged ti ory rh eg sentative and general manager of the Cuban affiliate of PAA in Havana; Herold J. Roig, 
lee, Uvalde, Texas. Hanger Six is one - president of Pan American-Grace Airways; Howard B. Dean, vice president of Pan American 
the three-score Aeronautical Training Society in charge of Latin American operations; John C. Cooper, vice president of Pan American; 

Wilbur L. Morrison, director of the PAA Latin American Division; and John C. Leslie, general 


schools, which has operated since 1939. It 
is operated by Clinton J. Thompson. manager of the North Atlantic Division of Pan American. 


+ | 
Pay? 
ee fd a 


ae 


x Peete 
— - ec, 
. Probably the only i ce company ‘home office’ to Forward-Looking Engineers— 
‘Home Office’ on Airport— ‘°°*?'Y ie only insurance ‘company - Hall Hibbard, left, vice president and 
be located on an airport is shown above. It is the chief engineer of Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; 
general headquarters of National Aviation Underwriters, Kratz Airport, St. Louis, Mo. and Clarence L. Johnson, chief research 
engineer, are hard at work on what they 


David W. Kratz, president (left), and Howard F. Rowland, production manager, are shown belleve wil be = qreet futuro fer teb 
alongside an Army PT-19, recently certificated to them for covering their sales territories. propelled aircraft. 
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’ : H ood—Members of the National Aircraft Standards Committee, which is sponsored by the 
Attend NASC Meeting ” Hollyw Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, at the ninth semi-annual meeting in the Holly- 
wood Knickerbocker Hotel, Hollywood, May 7 and 8. Standing, left to right: W. V. Stackhouse, North American; John Townsend, Hughes; 
L. J. Catlin, Douglas, Santa Monica; J. F. Shirtzinger, Douglas, El Segundo; V. G. Meliquist, Aero Chamber; G. W. Baughman, Cessna; T. 
A. Erbe, Consolidated-Vultee; W. H. Korff, Lockheed; D. W. Beck, Douglas, Long Beach; J. F. Cramer, Boeing, Seattle; C. B. Sheckells, 
Douglas, El Segundo; E. A. Pinger, Consolidated-Vultee; Vincent Tini, Hughes; Eric Dudley, Curtiss-Wright; C. T. Torresen, North American; 
C. R. Watson, Beech; J. H. Wood, Ryan; J. Perina, Republic; W. E. Buffe, Goodyear; J. F. Hammond, Boeing, Wichita; Charles Sardou, Jr., 
Consolidated-Vultee; E. H. Babel, Northrop; C. Schindler, Fairchild; G. T. Waite, Consolidated-Vultee; H. R. Leader, Bell; C. E. Heywood, 
Chance-Vought; J. B. White, Lockheed; R. P. Roepke, McDonnell; E. W. Norris, Aero Chamber; M. P. Cameron, Lockheed. Seated—left to 
tight: E. D. Graham, North American; T. P. Hearne, Ryan; Fit. Lt. D. G. Moffitt, RAF, British Air Commission; G. H. Nash, Ministry of Air- 
craft Production, London, England; J. A. Drankowski, Fleetwings; J. T. Thompson, Martin (NASC National Chairman); G. M. Aron, North- 
rop; H. W. Zipp, Boeing, Wichita; Lt. Comdr. J. J. Tigert, Aeronautical Board; Lt. Col. G. R. Gaillard, Aeronautical Board; W. V. Bough- 

ton, Douglas, Santa Monica. 
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As you probably know, many of the electronic marvels 
of this war have been made possible by the successful 
harnessing of Super High Frequencies. The scientists 
at Bell Telephone Laboratories have taken a leading 
part in this work with MICROWAVES. 

The devices they have designed have been built in 
vast quantities by Western Electric. In this work, 
Western Electric has added greatly to its fund of spe- 


. 


= 
AM « BROADCASTING + FM MARINE RADIO AVIATION RADIO MOBILE RADIO 


Western Electric has specialized 





cialized knowledge and its manufacturing techniques. 
These wartime microwave developments hold great 
promise for the future of communications and tele- 
vision transmissions. 
From the audio band and extending through the 
many services in the radio frequency spectrum up 
to the frontiers of super high frequencies, count on 


Western Electric equipment to lead the way! During the 7th War Loan Drive, 
buy bigger, extra War Bonds! 


a 


SOUND SYSTEMS TELEVISION SOUND MOTION PICTURES COMPONENT PARTS 


knowledge in all of these fields 














an integral part of the life of the Terri- 
tory. In its anniversary year, it has re- 
organized and set up a new progressive 
management, 

“ee the extensive possibilities of 


Raymond W. 
een eo HW abteen undertook 
agg = Riaglllige the smaller lines 
operating in the Territory into a strong, 
closely knit or- 
ganization to pro- 
vide Alaska the 
benefits of air 
transportation be- 
yond the economic 
organization of 
smaller carriers. 

On its 15th an- 
niversary, Alaska 
Airlines is ready 
to embark on 

us expan- 
sion. Theodore N. 
Law, former Tulsa 
businessman and 
. director of ae Airlines, has 
e has been asso- 
pra with ‘Alaska Airlines since early 
last year. Col. L. V. Castner, who has 
been co the corporate affairs of 
the company since:September, 1944, con- 
tinues as vice president. Don H. Good- 
man, longtime associate of the company 
and at one time general manager of Star 
Airlines, predecessor company, was 
elected vice president of operations. He 
recently was employed by American Ex- 
port Airlines as flight captain on its over- 
seas operation. 

Chosen to administrate operations is 
George C. Perry, former CAA Regional 
Air Carrier Inspector from Kansas City. 
Previously, he was a captain on several 
airlines, most recently United’s Chicago- 
Cheyenne route. The maintenance de- 
partment will be in charge of E. C. (Ed) 
Waugh. He formerly was employed by 
the Boeing Aircraft Co. in Seattle, prior 
to which he was with United’s mainte- 





Law 


Alaska Airlines 15 Years Old; 
Inaugurates Douglas Service 





nance department at Cheyenne and San 
Francisco. T. H. Wheaton, former Con- 
tinental Air Lines radio supervisor, will 
head the radio department. 

When Marshall and Robinson founded 
the line the company had a few small 
single engine planes. Now Alaska Air- 
lines has placed its first DC-3 into oper- 
ation. The company has obtained three 
DC-3’s which are undergoing conversion 
at Southern Airways in Atlanta. 

One of the immediate steps planned is 
the inauguration of an all-cargo service 
throughout the interior of Alaska. The 
company will place in service soon Doug- 
las “Freightliner” equipment for this pur- 


pose. 

Alaska Airlines believes that an opera- 
tor in the Territory will always be re- 
quired to operate both scheduled and 
non-scheduled services, the latter form- 
erly known as “bush” operation. 

The company has applied to the CAB 
for routes from Alaska to Seattle and 
Chicago. These applications were em- 
bodied in the Pacific case, and the brief 
of Public Counsel recently recommended 
a route from Anchorage to Seattle for 
in Alaska do not have other means of 
transportation, and the award of routes 
pays tribute to veteran Alaskan pilots, 





One of Alaska's DC-3s, Complete With Insignia. 


to an Alaska carrier would provide inte- 
Alaska Airlines. The company points out 
that 80 percent of the communities served 
grated service to each community in the 
Territory from the U. S. 

Alaska Airlines on its anniversary also 





One of the Airline's Older Plosce—ot Anchorage. 
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Waugh Goodman 

Art Woodley, Sig Wien, “Shell” Simmons, 
Jim Dodson, Frank Pollack, Jack Peck, 
Bert Rouff, Hank Christensen, Ray Peter- 
sen, Nat Browne and others for the part 
they have played in the development of 
Alaska flight operations. 





AITAC Report on Canadian Industry 


Air Industries and Transport Association of 
Canada has compiled a complete loose-leaf re- 
port on the Canadian aircraft industry since 
the time of its inception in 1914-18. It is di- 
vided into nine sections covering: Develop- 
ment of the Canadian aircraft manufacturing 
industry 1923-31; Statistical records of indi- 
vidual aircraft manufacturing concerns 1932- 
43; Departmental appropriations—RCAF and 
Civil Aviation 1928-43; Legislative and govern- 
mental action affecting the placement of orders 
for aircraft in the years 1937-40; British orders 
for aircraft; Expenditures on account of the 
British Commonwealth Air Training Plan; Sta- 
tistical record—Air Transport development in 
Canada 1923-43; Significant events in the de- 
velopment of air mail services in Canada; and 
a summary of the present status of the air- 
craft industry including physical statistics of 
the industry 1933-43, total aircraft produced as 
of June 1944, and capital assistance to the 
aircraft industry as of March 31, 1944. 


GM Engineer on SAE Staff 
M. Leroy Stoner, formerly chief of stand- 
ards, General Motors Corp., Eastern Aircraft 
Division, has been appointed staff engineet. 
Aeronautics Department, Society of Automo 
tive Engineers. 
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By Major Al Welléamdé, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








Przybyla was right Przybyla was right 
Przybyla was right!! 


The XP-47A was an inline engine job 
—even though it was only a projected 
plane and never a reality! It was in the 
drawing-and-discussion stage when 
permission was sought to abandon it in 
favor of what we now know as the P-47! 
And simply to save red tape, the radial 
P-47 was given the unbuilt, inline job’s 
serial number! 

So the P-47B was the first 47 to have 
a radial! Pvt. Eugene Przybyla’s Perch 
Pilot (br) commission is hereby rein- 
stated with proper apologies. 

And a brand-new commission is on 
the way to Samuel Levinson, 222 West 
83rd St., New York 24, N.Y., for helping 
us to get the whole thing straightened 
out. 


Case closed. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 














PSYCHIATRIST’S REPORT ON OIL! 


Oil has a hard life—especially oil for 
airplanes! 

Circulating through the engine crank- 
case, it is subjected to tremendous tem- 
perature and pressure changes. It’s also 
exposed to evaporation, condensation, 
chemical changes, and more centrifugal 
force than seems fair! 

You'd think an oil would become a 
nervous wreck under this treatment. . . 
and you'd be right! 





Some of it does! 


Parts of oils go all to pieces under the 
high pressures, the high temperatures, the 
great bearing loads of airplane engines. 
They break down and become carbon or 
help to form deadly sludge. 


The Alchlor Process is an additional 
refining step which is designed to get 
exactly these unstable oil parts out of 
Gulfpride! 

See how important it is to use Gulf- 
pride? 





LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


The following L.K.F. About Well Known 
Planes is the 2nd we've printed from 
George Clay, of Dallas, Texas. That 
means he’s only got 3 more items to go 
before he gets a Senior Perch Pilot's com- 
mission! 

“Instead of manifold pressure read- 
ings, the pilot of a jet job reads the tail 
pipe temperatures which is the meas- 
ure of power output!”’ 

Next commission goes to Chester Cal- 
kins, Room 122, Washington National 
Airport Terminal Bldg., who becomes a 
Perch Pilot (bottom rung) with: 

**328 bolts are required to hold a wing 
to the center section of a DC-3, but only 
5 bolts are needed to hold an engine to 
the plane!”’ 

According to Sgt. Robert F. Stolze, 
Sect. “‘D’’ C.A.A.F., Box 979, Clovis, 
New Mexico: 





‘*There’s an old tri-motor Tin Goose 
in Alaska with one engine! The 2 out- 
board engines were removed and a more 
powerful one installed in the nose!"’ 

Our last “‘Fact’’ comes from Dallas, 
Texas, too. It’s from Larry Nabholez, Jr., 
of 6683 Lakewood Blvd. 





“B-29’s used for reconnaissance flights 


over Japan are called ‘Snooperfor- 


tresses!’’’ 


(P.S. Ever stop to think how many War Bonds it takes to keep 
Task Force 58 operating for one day? Are you doing anything 


about it?) 































‘Only a Blueprint’ Furnished 
At Chicago; Big Job Remains 


Tools Provided But 
Structure Not Built 


By Lr. Cot. Wmi1am MitcHe.. 


G ECuRITY in the postwar world in- 
volves more than the international 
organization to keep the peace which the 
United Nations 
recently dis- 
cussed at San 
Francisco. The 
degree, or lack of 
it, to which the 
world can be 
linked by avia- 
tion will be an 


important ele- 
ment in deter- 
mining whether 


the nations of 
the world can be 
brought together 


un- 





Mitchell 


in pea 
derstanding or whether international mis- 
understandin, 


ing and mistrust will fester 
and grow to the point where there is a 
third, and perhaps fatal, eruption. 

From this standpoint, the International 
Civil Aviation Conference of last Novem- 
ber at Chicago was the air part of the 
peace settlement. The countries repre- 
sented at Chicago recognized this when 
they provided, in the main Convention 
which was prepared, that the proposed 
international organization might, with 
respect to air matters within its com- 
petence directly affecting world security, 
enter into appropriate arrangements with 
any general organization set up by the 
nations of the world to preserve peace. 

Conflicts over artificial barriers on in- 
ternational intercourse by sea used to be 
a fertile breeding ground for wars. For 
some years, vessels of any nation 
have been able to travel the oceans in 
peacetime without international restric- 
tion or supervision and, as a result, this 
source of international conflict has dis- 
appeared. Why should we not have 
freedom of the air in the same sense that 
we have had freedom of the seas? 


Nation Has Jurisdiction 


The analogy is attractive, but it does 
not bear examination. An airplane does 
not merely touch at the coast lines of a 
country, it may penetrate into the re- 
motest interior. Accordingly, it has be- 
come fairly well established that a nation 
has jurisdiction over the airspace above 
its land to the same extent that it has 

ction over the land itself» The re- 


g 
4 
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foreign border. The air is not free, it is 
closed. 

Our present ambitions point toward a 
pattern of services flown by United States 
carriers which will encircle the globe, but 
certificates from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board authorizing our carriers to fly these 
routes will be mere scraps of paper unless 
the countries concerned consent to opera- 
tions by United States carriers. Through 
various bilateral agreements with foreign 
countries, some negotiated by our Govern- 
ment and some by the carriers them- 
selves: our air carriers now enjoy cer- 
tain rights to operate commercial services 
into foreign countries—mostly in the 
Western Hemisphere. In order to open 
up the routes which the Civil Aeronautics 
Board proposes, separate negotiations by 
the State Department with over 40 coun- 
tries will be necessary, unless something 
can be worked out on a multilateral basis. 

Plane Can't Roam Like Steamship 

But these are only a part of the difficul- 
ties. An airplane, particularly in com- 
mercial operations, may not safely roam 
at will like a steamship. Regularly sched- 
uled air transport operations require 
highly developed airports, ground 
beacons, emergency landing strips, radio 
communications, frequent weather re- 
porting, and other navigational aids along 
the way. Facilities must be provided for 
refueling and minor repairs. Traffic rules 
and airport approach procedures must be 
established. Moreover, each country is 
vitally interested in knowing that the 
aircraft which fly above its territory are 
safely designed and are manned by com- 
petent personnel. While the industry was 
in its infancy, these matters could be left 
for each country to handle for itself. 
With the tremendous volume of inter- 
national flying which may be expected 
as soon as the war is over, basic uni- 
formity of facilities and procedures has 
become essential. 

Some efforts had already been made, 
before the Chicago Conference, toward 
facilitating intercourse between nations 
by air. The United States has bilateral 
agreements governing mutual recognition 
of pilot certificates and certificates of air- 
worthiness and granting rights of transit 
to non-commercial flights, but these are 
only with a few countries. The Paris 
Convention of 1919 established certain 
technical rules and granted private air- 
craft the right of innocent passage, but 
regular commercial services were, in 
practice, subject to the consent of the 
country whose territory was served. At 
the outbreak of the present war, the Con- 
vention had been ratified by 33 countries, 
but the United States, the Soviet Union 
and China, among others, were not par- 
ties to it. The Havana Convention of 
1928, to which the United States and 10 
Latin American Republics are parties, is 
Limited to countries in the Western Hem- 
isphere and covers only innocent passage 
for private aircraft and non-discrimina- 
tory charges at airports. 

Obviously, it is highly desirable that 
those countries which will play a part in 


2Most of the latter rights have been ob- 
tained by Pan American Airways, Inc., and 
its subsidiaries. 
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About the Author: 


Lieut. Col. William Mitchell, As- 
sistant Executive to the Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air, attended 
the International Civil Aviation 
Conference at Chicago as one of 
the War Department's advisers to 
the United States delegation. He 
was commissioned as a captain in 
the AAF in May, 1942, and entered 
on active duty in June, 1942, with 
the Procurement Division, Materiel 
Command, at Wright Field. At the 
time of his transfer to the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air in July, 1943, he was Executive 
for Procurement on the General 
Staff of Maj. Gen. Charles E. Bran- 
shaw, Commanding General of the 
Materiel Command. In civilian life 
he was a lawyer, practicing at St. 
Paul, Minn. 











international civil aviation after the war 
—and this includes most of the civilized 
world—should agree on a basic frame 
work of rights of transit and non-trafiic 
stops for both commercial and non-com- 
mercial flights and also on minimum 
standards and procedures as to the se 
called technical matters. Accordingly, in 
September, 1944, the State Department 
issued an invitation to countries for a 
conference to be held in the United States 
on November 1. Fifty-two countries ac- 
cepted, but just before the Conference 
opened at Chicago the Soviet Union de 
cided not to participate and recalled its 
delegation. 


Agreement on Technical Matters 


The conference succeeded rather 
quickly in reaching a large degree of 
agreement on technical matters. How- 
ever, in view of the inability of some 
countries to have their experts present 
and in view of the general recognition 
that further study by Governments and 
by private industry was desirable, it wa 
agreed that all the annexes should be 
adopted on a tentative basis, each coun- 
try to submit its comments by May 1 
1945, and the Interim Organization then 
to put them in final form. With this un- 
derstanding, draft annexes were adopted 
on airways systems, communications pro 
cedures and systems, rules of the air, aif 
traffic control procedures, licensing @ 
operating and mechanic personnel, log 


book requirements, airworthiness re 
quirements, aircraft registration and 
identification, meteorological services, 


and search, rescue and investigation @ 
accidents. This in itself represented # 
very substantial accomplishment. 

A framework has been drawn for th 
basic structure needed to make inte 
national traffic by air possible. If th 
Convention is ratified by most of th 
countries represented at the Conference 
artificial barriers will be eliminated ané 
the machinery for accomplishing 
standardization on procedures and facil- 
ities will be provided. Airplanes of ont 
country flying into another country 
be recognized, will be able to use its ait 
ports, weather reporting communications, 
and similar services and will find a basit 
similarity of procedures. 


1945 
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ANNOUNCING OUR NEW 





TRANSATLANTIC SUMMER SCHEDULE 


STEPPED-UP SERVICE IMPROVES OPPORTUNITY FOR CIVILIANS TO FLY TO EUROPE 


HE increasingly important problems of planning 

for peace and rehabilitation, as well as the re- 
sumption of business activities, are requiring many 
civilians to visit Europe. To facilitate this travel, 
flights have been increased to three per week. 

Our 4-engine Flying Aces leave from Marine 
Terminal, LaGuardia Field, New York, call at 
Botwood, Newfoundland, land overseas at Foynes, 
Ireland—where direct air connections are made to 
other European countries. 

If you are going to Europe, call our nearest traffic 


/, if 





For information and reservations, call your 
travel agent or the Company's traffic offices 





office or ask your travel agent to get in touch with 
us. We will furnish all the latest European travel 
information and will help to arrange your trip. 
Reservations are now being accepted. 

When you fly the Atlantic with the American 
Export Airlines you travel in comfort. Trained-nurse- 
stewardesses are in constant attendance and serve 
tasteful meals. There are restful, full-length berths 
for every passenger. 

If you are interested, we will send you a copy of 
our summer timetable. 
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AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES 


New York 4, N. Y., 25 Broadway—HAnover 2-9144 . 






A —————— 


London, England, 120 Pail Mall — Whitehall 5391 . 


Washington 5, D. C., investment Bidg., 15 and K Sis. N. W.—EXecutive 3744 


Foynes, Eire 
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12 Airlines Operating in Africa; 


Route Miles 


AS.OF the first of the year there were 
twelve airlines operating as common 
carriers in Africa over some 80,000 ‘route 
miles and serving 184 points, according 
to a survey of comme: air transport of 
Africa made by Albert G. Sweetzer of 
the air transport information division of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Of the twelve airlines, two were Amer- 
ican—Pan American Ajirways and 
American Export Airlines—comprising a 
small percentage of route miles and fre- 
quencies. British and French airlines 
dominate the African aviation scene at 
present. 

The war changed the complexion of 
African air transport in a great many 


Total 80,000 


ways, but Sweetzer reports that peacetime 
is bringing a resumption of prewar serv- 
ices. Aerial connections between colonies 
and mother countries are important in 
the African transport pattern. 

Frequency of trips is small. Of the 
twelve carriers, the average number of 
round-trips per week amounts to only 
1.9 schedules. Miles scheduled to be flown 
per week were 298,926 as of Dec. 1, 1944. 

Highest frequency of any airline in 
Africa is MISR, Egyptian company, with 
eight round-trips per week. 

Half of all trunk routes are operated 
by British Overseas Airways Corp., one- 
third by the French, and the remainder 
by the Belgians and Pan American Air- 


Commercial Air Transport in Africa 


{As of Dec. |, 1944) 





Nationality of Airlines in Africa 


Nationa!ity 
Of Airlines 


Unduplica 
Route Miles 
Number 


Percent 


Egyptian 
Spanish 





ways. Local routes are operated by 
airlines except U. S. carriers, with 

French operating 40% of all log 
services, 

Johannesburg, South Africa, is se 
by four airlines, and 12 points are se 
by three. But 139 of the 184 points 
served by one airline only. Arrivals 
departures total 187 per week at 
ten per cent of the total for the contine 





Popular 
Name 


Name of Airline 


British Overseas Airways Corp. ... 

Direction des Aeriens 

Societe Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation 
de la Navigation Aerienne 

Pan American Airways, Inc. 

Southern Rhodesian Air Services 

South African Airways 


Divisao Exploracao des Transportes Aereos .... 


American Export Airlines, Inc. 

Divisao de Exploracao des Transportes 
Aereos de Angola . 

Misr Airlines, S. A. E. 

Compania Mercantil Anonima Iberia 

Aero Portuguesa Limitada 


Unduplicated 
Route Miles 





Nationality Number 


Percen? 


Average 
number of 
round trips 5 
per week 


Number of Miles Scheduled 
Points ‘0 b@ flown per week 


Served umber Percent 





33.4 
33.3 


26,831 
26,792 


9,885 12.4 
4,429 5.5 
4,048 5.0 
3,202 4.0 
1,664 2.1 
1,573 2.0 


808 1.0 
563 0.7 
319 0.4 
181 02 


“Number 
543 3.0 


48 162,252 
89 47,318 15.8 09 


29 17,615 5.9 0.9 
4 11,401 38 
26 19,596 6.6 
10 16,256 5.4 
13 8,060 2.7 
2 2,753 0.9 


1,616 0.6 
9,077 3.0 
2,620 09 

362 0.1 





British Internal Lines 

Internal airlines in Great Britain have 
increased frequencies. Railway Air Serv- 
ices now operates a daily service between 
London (Croydon) and Prestwick, Scot- 
land, and continues the daily London- 
Liverpool _ service. Liverpool-Belfast 
schedules are now four daily and Belfast- 
Glasgow three daily. Scottish Airways is 
operating three times weekly between 
Glasgow and Stornoway. West Coast Air 
Services and Irish Air Lines operate twice 
daily between Liverpool and Dublin. Isle 

of Man Air Services operate four trips 
daily between the Isle of Man and Liver- 
pool. Great Western and Southern Air 
Lines operate between Panzance and 
ag Isles. 
Ministry Established 

ais ace Ministry of Civil Aviation in 
inetd Stay teas tr cen oct up giving 
the new Minister full power over civil 
aviation. He will not have power to 
engage in aircraft , how- 
ever, as provided in the original draft. 


BOAC Office in Sweden 


The Brazilian Air Force mail line, 

Correo Aero Nacional, will Party best begin 
operations from Brazil to 

bamba, Bolivia. - 


Moscow-Berlin Service Resumed 


Aeroflot, Soviet Union airline, has re- 
sumed the Moscow-Berlin service, accord- 
ing to European reports. 


London-Sydney Plans 


Following a 49-hour flight from London 
to Sydney by the Avron Lancastrian, 
Hudson Fysh, managing director of Quan- 
tas Empire Airways, predicted that reg- 
ular two-day schedules between England 
and Australia could be possible within 
the next five years, with one-day service 
when jet propulsion becomes practicable. 


Budd Plane in Brazil 


A Budd Conestoga cargo plane recently 
was used to fly a group of sportsmen from 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to Montivideo, 
Uruguay, by the new Brazilian airline, 
Cia. Viacao Aerea Santos Dumont, S.A. 


Canada Selling Surplus in S. A. 


The Canadian Government is advertis- 
ing surplus airplanes for sale in Argen- 
tina. Three hundred twin-engined Avro 
Ansons are being offere:! (complete with 
Jacobs engines) at $9,500. or with Wright 
engines at $11,000 and Pratt & Whitney 
engines at $11,500. Lockheed Hudsons 
with 1,100 hp. Wrights are priced at 
$14,000. Cessna T-50s powered with Jacob 
engines are priced at $3,500. Tiger Moths 
or Fleet Finches sell for $1,750. Delivery 
prices are extra. Large quantities of in- 
struments and parts are available to 
Argentine buyers at relatively low prices. 
Prices are fixed at Montreal. 
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British Operators Organize 


The Association of British Aire 
Operators Ltd. has been formed in G 
Britain with offices at 60 Haymark 
London. Eris L. Gandar Dower, ma 
ing director of Allied Airways, Ltd., 
dependent airline, is chairman of 
council. 

Other members of the council 
Robert T. Boyd, director, Atlantic Coa 
Air Lines Ltd., North Devon; William 
Bradbury, director, Isle of Man Air Se 
ices Ltd.; Mrs. Mildred Bruce, managii 
director, Air Dispatch Ltd; Caroli 
Brunning, director, Aberdeen Flyi 
Ltd.; Stanley J. Cox, director, Straig 
Corporation Ltd.; and Andre Marcel D 
soutter, managing director, Airpo 
Limited. 

TACA Delivers Drugs 

E. R. Squibb and Sons shipped two a 
a half tons of drugs to Sao Paulo in 
chartered TACA plane direct from NM 
York late in May. The Douglas DC-3 
taken off the Central American run 
the charter job and stripped of seats. 


West Indies Line Rejected 


The British Government has reje 
an application by Caribbean-Barbad 
Airways to operate in the British Wi 
Indies. The company has proposed 
operate with planes supplied by F 
American Airways. In its letter of 
fusal the British Government said 3 
would be many years before an econor 
ical service could be maintained in ft 
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INSIDE 
STORY 


of an airline 


T.W.A. Stratoliners are flying again! Inaugurated at LaGuardia Airport, N. Y. 
on April 1, 1945, these new giant four-engined Boeing planes are giving American 
air travelers today a foretaste of air travel of the future. Another example of 
coordinated engineering skill, the T.W.A. Stratoliner Fleet points the way to 
finer air transportation. 


..and U.S. ROYAL AIRPLANE TIRES OF TOMORROW 





ane Kea CTA 


Ready now, for the airliners of tomorrow are lighter, 
stronger U.S. Royal Airplane Tires. With bodies of uo? 





rayon—pioneered by “‘U.S:’ for the aviation indus- 
try—and with tough, smooth landing, long-wearing 
treads, these U.S. Royal Airplane Tires are products ee 
of science. ~~ 

“U.S.” scientists and technicians, digging deep 
into the specific needs of air transportation, have 
“pointed the way” to happier landings—and more 
landings—even under the grueling conditions of 
wartime operations at home and on world battle- 
fronts. From the constant search for new and better 
ways to build new and better tires has come the 
U.S. Royal Airplane Tire—ready today for the air- 
plane of tomorrow. 

The “inside story” of U.S. Royal Airplane Tires, 
too, is the story of serving through science. 
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1230 Sixth Avenue . Rockefeller Center . New York 20, N. Y. 
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___ The Avro Lancastrian as it arrived at Whenuapai Aerodrome, 
Record Hop to N. Z. Auckland, New Zealand, April 26, after establishing two 
records. Flown by BOAC in preparation for the opening of London-N. Z. service in June, 
the plane's flying time for the 13,300-mile trip was 53 hours and 43 minutes, a record. !t 
flew from Sydney, Australia, in 5 hours and 5 minutes, also a record. Average speed from 


the U.K. was 247 m.p.h., 
taken for the whole trip. 


and from Sydney over 260 m.p.h. Three days and 13 hours were 
Capt. R. G. Buck was in command and British technical and 


government observers were on board in addition to the crew of 8. 





area and that it would provide aircraft, 
personnel, equipment and subsidy to 
British West Indies Airways, the present 
operator between Trinidad and the Bar- 
bados, in order to keep the service func- 
tioning. Since these are British Islands, 
it would appear very unlikely that the 
government would grant a license to an 
company not British owned or controlled. 
Hence B.W.1LA.’s position seems secure. 


Dutch Ready to Resume 


The Netherlands Government is seek- 
ing permission to establish air service 
throughout Holland as well as a connect- 
ing line to England, according to Minister 
of Public Works Treodoor P. Tromp. 
KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines, has six 
planes in service on the London to Lisbon 
run, and is seeking four-engined planes 
for a line to the Netherlands East Indies. 
A report on the whole problem of Nether- 
lands air traffic is expected shortly. 


Tata Coming to U. S. A. 


J. R. D. Tata, managing director of 
Tata Airlines Ltd., of India, was expected 
to arrive in the U. S. in June to discuss 
Laircraft purchases. He came here from 
England. Tata is the oldest airline in 
India and operates throughout the central 
band southern parts of the country. 


BOAC Utilization 
Aircraft of British Overseas Airways 
Corp. averaged two hours and 39 minutes 
the air per day for January, 1945, 
rding to word from London. A peak 
hed last August with a utilization 
hours and 55 minutes per day 
per plane. 





CPA Into Fairbanks 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines will operate 
six days weekly between Whitehorse 
Y. T., and Fairbanks, Alaska, as soon as 
approval has been obtained from Canada 
and the United States. 


Swedes Reduce Fares 

A. B. Aerotransport, Swedish airline 
which celebrated its 21st anniversary June 
2, has reduced the fare on the Stock- 
holm-Prestwick (Scotland) fare from 700 
to 350 Swedish crowns. Daily flights are 
made leaving Stockholm at 9 am. and 
Prestwick at 4 p.m. Converted Boeing 
B-17 Flying Fortresses are used. 


N. Z. Expansion 

The New Zealand Government is now 
considering applications for renewal of 
operating by existing airlines as 
well as applications for extensions and for 
a new company, Northern Airways Ltd., 
which wants to fly in the Auckland area. 


Gandar Dower Returns 

Eric L. Gandar Dower, managing di- 
rector of Allied Airways Ltd., independent 
British airline and the only one to con- 
tinue operating during the war, has re- 
turned to England after five weeks in 
the U. S. He visited the Douglas and 
Lockheed plants. 


Tribute to BOAC 

The Air Council of the United Kingdom 
has sent to British Overseas Airways 
Corp. a message commending highly the 
work of the airline during the war. in 
cooperating with the Royal Air Force. 








Transport circles last fortnight were 
hearing privately expressed fears that 
the U. S.-Canada air agreement, reached 
in New York last Jan. 23, might result 
in Trans-Canada Air Lines being afforded 
the opportunity of operating a New York- 
Chicago service via Toronto. 

Both the CAB and the State Department 
were quick to gmt out, however, that 

such a service, if operated on a single- 

ticketing, 


rights were not granted in the agreement. 
' Under the agreement, the U. S. ob- 
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Cabotage Rights Questioned in Trans-Canada’s 
Proposed New York-Toronto-Chicago Route 


tained 15 routes into Canada, and Canada 
eight into the U.S. Among them is the 
New York-Toronto route and the Chicago- 
Toronto route, both of which would be 
operated by Trans-Canada. 

Chief worry of U. S. transport officials 
is that favorable exchange rates and lower 
fares on Trans-Canada—plus fatter dis- 
counts on the Universal air travel card 
plan—would give the Canadian carrier a 
competitive advantage in c traffic 
in competition with the U. S. estic 
airlines. 
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Winnipeg Delegates 
Ask Surplus Policy 


Delegates to a Mid-Canada Air Con- 
ference held at Winnipeg May 29-30 called 
on the dominion government for a definite 
statement of policy with respect to the 
disposition of surplus military airports in 
order that individual communities might 
make plans accordingiy for airport con- 
struction. , 

The action was taken by resolution and 
followed a declaration by C. R. Patterson 
of Toronto, general manager of the Aero- 
nautical Institute of Canada that the do- 
minion government should undertake an 
airport construction program for Canada. 

Patterson suggested that the dominion 
government set up a $10,000,000 fund, 
against which Canadian communities 
could draw on the basis of a government 
contribution of $2 for every #1 invested 
by the community. 

He criticized the government for having 
set up no plans to provide employment 
for returning air force personnel, and 
asked why no feeder line routes had been 
surveyed and made ready for former 
military flight personnel. 

Of the 580 cities, towns and villages in 
Canada having a population over 1000, 
approximately 550 have no aviation facil- 
ities and approximately 425 have no land- 
ing facilities, Patterson said. He declared 
that these communities were anxious to 
develop such facilities. 

He estimated that 400 communities 
could be put on the aviation map through 
an airport construction program calling 
for an initial expenditure of $20,000,000. 
This would allow for an average airport 
development expenditure of some $50,000, 
he said. 

W. T. Piper, president of Piper Aircraft 
Corp., Lock Haven, Pa., stressed the im- 
portance of tourist travel in urging Can- 
adian communities to acquire vacant 
tracts of land as airport sights. Gov- 
ernments should furnish landing facilities 
just as they furnish roads, he said. 
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30 Nations Accept 
Interim Council Plan 


The interim agreement on international 
civil aviation came into force June 6 with 
the announcement by the State Depart- 
ment that 30 nations had accepteijthe 
agreement as drawn up at the ry 
International Civil Aviation Conference. 
Acceptances by 26 nations were required 
to activate the agreement. 

The interim agreement provides for the 
establishment of the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aw Organization, eon- 
sisting of all si nations, and @ 21- 
member council elected by the assembly 
every two years. 

Edward P. Warner, vice chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, was named U. S. 
delegate to the council which is expected 
to assemble shortly in Montreal. Warner 
will be on temporary leave from the CAB 
we 2 - a. niga 

acceptance 0: agreement 
by Great Britain on May 31, the establish- 
ment of the council became a certainty. 
Remaining countries notified the depart- 
ment shortly thereafter. 
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/PROOFING 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


| Ordnance Specification P.S. 
300-4 for official instructions 
U 4‘ J Texaco Rustproofing Products 


ECONVERSION time—when it comes to your plant—will call for 

prompt storage of Government-owned machines, precision tools 

and other production equipment. Before this equipment can be stored 

it must be rustproofed and processed in accordance with official 
instructions. 

Ordnance Specification P.S. 300-4 gives exact specifications for 
rustproofing materials to be used on Government-owned equipment. 
Texaco rustproofing products meet Ordnance specifications. They are 
easily applied by brush, dip or spray, and the protective coating pro- 
vided will assure preservation for years. 

Act now to be ready for prompt reconversion rustproofing of your 
own as well as Government-owned production equipment when the 
time comes. 

Whatever your rustproofing requirements, a Texaco representative 
can render helpful service. Get in touch with the nearest of the more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, or write to The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Miles Aircraft Has New Pdsonal Plane 
And Two New Cargo Designs 


180 ft. against a light 5 mph breeze, and 
it will clear a 50-ft. obstacle in 450 ft. 
Its landing run is almost nothing. Yet 
the ship has a cruising speed of 115 mph 
and a still air range of 575 miles. 

Powered with a Cirrus Major engine, 


lant origi- 
nally specified was a Wri Cyclone 
1600 hp, a number of which 
storage in England, but if the 
ship goes into production, a Bristol Her- 
cules could and might be substituted. 
Loading of freight in the M 61 would 
large doors at the aft end of 
The freight compartment has 





Short Shetland Flying Boat Largest 
Craft Ever Flown by British 


THE 130,000-lb. Short Shetland fiying 
boat is the largest British aircraft that 
has yet flown. It has a wing span of 150 
, an overall length of 110 ft. and is 
by four Bristol] Centaurus air- 
cooled, 18-cyl., sleeve valve radial en- 
gines of over 2,500 hp each, driving four- 
bladed, full feathering 15-ft. 9-in. de 
Havilland propellers. 
The Shetland was designed and con- 
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speed of 267 mph, and cruising at 184 
mph, it carries a payload of 7,620 lbs. for 
a range of 4,650 miles, or alternately, cruis- 
ing at 188 mph, it will carry a payload of 
30,000 Ibs. for a range of 2,076 miles. 

While the Shetland was originally in- 
tended for long range patrol and recon- 
naissance, its great endurance and load 
carrying capacity have attracted the in- 
terest of transport operators, and it is re- 
ported that the second prototype, now 
under construction, will be a transport 
type. This will have two decks with three 
main compartments as well as a prome- 
nade on the aft upper deck, a fully 
equipped kitchen and adequate toilet fa- 
cilities, and can accommodate up to 70 
passengers in real comfort. 

The new ship is fitted with two Rotol 















MILES M6! 
Wright Cyclone Engine 











Drawings of Miles Cargo Plane. 


a level floor 19 x 6.5 ft. and a minimum 
height of 5.5 ft. Floor level is only 25 
ft. above the ground, The landing gear 
is of fixed tricycle type. The provisional 
design is based on a gross weight of 24,000 
lbs. with a load factor of 4.5, and would 
provide for a 3.75-ton payload at a range 
of 1000 miles. Weight empty was esti- 
mated at 11,290 lbs., crew and equipment 
at 1170 lbs., and fuel and oil at 2800 lbs. 
leaving 8740 lbs. for payload. Span is 9 
ft. and total wing area 1100 sa. ft. 





auxiliary power plants, each capable of 
supplying 20 kw at 110 v AC. These 
provide adequate current for lighting, 
cooking, refrigeration and air condition- 
ing both in flight and at moorings, and 
for all services including bilging and re- 
fueling. 

Apart from the passengers’ luggage, 
freight compartments on the upper deck 
complete with loading hatches have a 
capacity of 6,600 lbs. of freight and mail. 
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——_LEGISLATION—— 


Federal Aid Airport Legislation 


May Encounter Delays in House 


Actual Construction 
Would Start in 1947 


PROSPECTIVE Congressional recess 
early in July may well result in the 
ogee of action Fy Federal a air- 
egislation in the House of re- 
dee until late Fall, and thus post- 
pone, until mid-summer of 1947 any ac- 
tual a under the proposed air- 
prog 
Phe Te Eoerstate and Foreign Commerce 
committee of the House completed its 
hearings on the Lea Bill H. R. 3170 the 
first week in June after more than 20 
witnesses had been heard. While some 
form of Federal Aid airport legislation 
seems certain, a rather critical House 
committee gives indication that the Lea 
bill or similar a, have no easy legis- 
lative path ahead of them. 

Railroad opposition too made its ap- 
_ during the House hearings to 

er complicate the course of rt 
bills and no one seems to know just how 
effective this powerful lobby may be in 
either blocking or hamstringing the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive airport 
construction program. There is some 
feeling that the railroads are offering 
merely a token opposition because of a 
realization that the war, with all of its 
progress in the field of aeronautics, has 
made this nation so air conscious that 
even cross-road communities are demand- 
ine a place and a part in this new form 

of transportation. 

To many aviation industry observers, 
it did not appear that the railroads had 
come into court with clean hands. They 
argued against any government subsidy, 
in the form of airport construction aid, to 
the aviation industry only three weeks 
after they had been successful in getting 
the House to repeal the land-grant rates 
on Government freight and commodities 
which have been in effect since the Gov- 
ernment gave them the land on which 
to extend their lines to the west. An- 
other railroad witness, ap for the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Ts, 
charged that a Federal Aid airport con- 
struction program would give air trans- 
portation a competitive advantage and 
that as a result of inroads into the rail- 
toad passenger business, some railroad 
employes might lose their jobs. 

Mayors LaGuardia, Kelly Witnesses 

But other witnesses, including Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia of New York and 
Mayor Edward Kelly of Chicago, as well 
as government and industry witnesses 
were able to introduce evidence to show 
that the Government has aided various 
forms of transportation from the earliest 
days of this country’s existence. 

Making direct comparisons with other 
forms of Federal aid, LaGuardia said that 
benefit of lighthouses to water navigation 
could be compared with radio beams and 
lighted airways, that development and 
fonstruction of harbors could be com- 
pared to the construction of runways on 
the airport. However, as in the case of 
wharfs and piers which are built by 
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private. interests, LaGuardia said that 
private interests would have to build the 
a | strips, the administration buildings 

and hangars, all of which would have to 
be paid for by the ultimate user. 

Mayor Kelly introduced a table show- 
ing that the Federal government has 
spent $2,623,000,000 on harbors and water 
navigation, $4,229,000,000 for highways and 
has given the railroads 155,000 acres in 
land grants for rights of way. The land 
grants to the railroads are only one form 
of aid which the railroads have received 
from the Federal government. 

With the exception of the railroad 
representatives, there was general una- 
nimity on the question of the need of 
a Federal Aid airport program, and most 
of the witnesses urged haste because 
oe: revealed that it would require 
18 months for surveys and plannings be- 
fore actual construction can be started. 

Channeling of the funds presents the 
principal bone of contention as far as the 
Lea bill is concerned. City witnesses, 
representing the large centers as well as 
many of the average-size pt Ater~ Sa 
held that the wee should be admin- 
istered at the Federal 4 ag level, as the 
Lea bill envisages, while the Governor’s 
Conference and the National Association 
of State Aviation Officials contended that 
an orderly a ae oe ment of airports could 
be assured rough a Federal-State 
program. 

Compromise Appears Certain 


While it appears certain that some com- 
promise wi reached on this issue, the 
prospects are that any bill reported by 
the House committee will contain pro- 
visicns which will permit cities and vil- 
lages to deal directly with the Federal 
government, especially in cases where 
State governments are not prepared to 
—— in the Federal aid program. 
Some ow including Re ne Sp. Jennings 
Randolph (D., W. Va.) himse 
of two Federal Aid airport bills, — 
mended that Class I, II and Ill airports 
be administered at the State level. CAA 
witnesses also urged such a division. 

Such a division follows the provisions 
of the McCarran airport bill S. 2 which 
was on the Senate calendar as was 
written. The McCarran bill already has 
been debated on the Senate floor for two 
hours and some Senators, spurred on by 
their governors, appeared to favor an 
amendment which would set up the entire 
program at a Federal-State administra- 
tive level. Sen. Pat McCarran, author 
of the bill, and the Commerce Committee 
of the Senate will resist efforts to change 

this classification. 

gra it is possible that the Senate 
bill will be disposed of before the sum- 
mer recess, House committee members 
felt that if takes summer leave 
of Washington around July 10, the House 
airport bill will hardly have reached the 
House calendar. If Congress should re- 
cess until after Labor Day, another month 


or two bay before action is taken 
on the Lea 
Meanwhile the House Interstate and 


Commerce committee was to decide what 
other aviation bills are to receive con- 
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sideration in the present session. One 
of the important bills, eet 
Rep. Clarence F. Lea (D., Calif.) 

for reconstituting the Civil Aeronautics 
eae one - ag paw Boards 
as agenc govern- 
ment. proposed changes were orig- 
inally included in the pending airport 
bill but were eliminated because it was 


Truman Files Supplemental 


Appropriations Estimates 


President Truman has submitted to 
Congress supplemental estimates of ap- 
propriations for the Department of Com- 
merce, fiscal year 1946, in the amount of 
$4,239,000. Of this amount $3,424,000 

will be for purposes related to aviation. 
One of the items in the lemental 
estimate is $817,000 for “ mt of 
air-navigation facilities,” $790,000 ey which 


h include $19,000 for the installa- 
an air-traffic control center at 


The sum of $300,000 is proposed for ex- 
panding the staffs of the CAA Administra- 
tor’s office, Foreign 
Executive Office, and 
Under “maintenance and operation of 
air-navigation facilities” the sum of $1,- 
040,000 is proposed, divided between 
$742,539 for Alaskan operations, including 
maintenance and operation of CAA fa- 
cilities heretofore maintained by the War 
department, $129,113 for the operation 
facilities being installed on the Los An- 
geles-Denver airway and $56,348 for nine 
months operation of the El Paso control 
center. Other items include: 
additional communications personnel, 
$40,000 for additional teletype circuits, and 
$44,000 for the installation of amplifiers in 


g 


aircraft 
ee 1944, due largely to surplus plane 
sales. 

Also recommended in the supplemental 
cotemiy Cane tr 2 Ces s3-Se 
Washington National airport largely 
accommodate the personnel of the Miefines 
which maintain hangars and repair facili- 
ties at the airport. The Budget director 
estimates the cafeteria will liquidate the 
Government's investment in a period of 
eight years. 





Andrews Joins Interstate Credit 


nounces. Andrews was with the Civil Aero- 
Administration for five 
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Pacific Division of Bendix announces a 
new series of motor operated hydraulic four- 
way selector valves. The rugged electrical 
unit provides positive, remote operation of 
any of the five Altair standard-production se- 
lector valves shown. MOTORDYNE Valves 
have manual over-ride which provides easy 
emergency operation by merely rotating the 
cover. 


This is NOT a solenoid operated valve. An 
electric motor actuates the valve in 4 second 


through a series of reduction gears. The hy- 
draulic valves have been thoroughly proven 
by more than 60,000 manually operated units 
now in service. 


MOTORDYNE Valves offer these five impor- 
tant advantages: 


1, Less weight . .. 2.86 pounds total, for 
the %” T.S. MOTORDYNE Valve. 


2. Small, troublesome pilot valve poppets, 
seats and orifices are completely 
eliminated. 


3. Hydraulic system pressure is not re- 
quired to hold valve open. This means 


quick, positive selection during emer- 
_ gency hand pump operation. 





4. No holding circuit is required to keep 
valve open. Current is off except when 
valve is being operated. 


5, Maximum standardization and inter- 
changeability because electrical unit 
fits on standard selector valves now 
used on more than a score of different 
military airplanes, and including the 
three AN designations shown. 


Complete data is available to engineering 
personnel of airframe manufacturers. Please 
ask for Bulletin BA-101. Pacific Division, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corporation, 11620 Sherman 
Way, North Hollywood, California. Lincoln 
Building, New York 17. Continental Building, 
St. Louis 8. 











Manvol over-ride provides easy emergency operation 
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¥TS AN6213-2 27S AN6214- 7 , 1S ANO6215-7 2 TS integral check & relief ae TS 3000 PSI 


MOTORDYNE units are available using any of these five Altair standard 
hydraulic selector valves ... the same electric motor powers them all. 
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Plane Purchases From Abroad 
Depend on Outcome of 3 Bills 


Measures Aim Toward 
Making Dollar Balance 
TATE DEPARTMENT officials, indicate 


pot gy we oo ag wadlgh ag Act—aims 
toward increasing the dollar balance in 

foreign countries. It is this lack of dollar 
balance abroad which has made it neces- 
sary for establishment of certain monetary 
fg in pound sterling areas to protect 
the English pound in the world financial 
— State Department officials as- 


aie statements in the American 


tian sterling account in 

tian government per- 
mitted its national airline (MISR) to pur- 
chase five Douglas DC-2 airplanes. The 





Dr. Bush Advocates 
Board Within NAS 


Dr. Vannevar: Bush, director of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, has advocated that Congress enact 
= now which would set up on 

teenie eecetiy sotihin tee framparerk. ed 
tional securi e framework 
the National Academ 


deal did go through and the planes were 
paid for in dollars, it has been learned 
through three sources—Douglas Aircraft 
Corp., the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, and the State Department. 

State Department sources said that 
England, in order to protect sterling in 
the world market, had made agreements 
with Egypt and some other Middle East 
countries limiting the amount of dollars 
which could be spent for foreign pur- 
chases. In the case of Egypt, the amount 
is approximately 25 million dollars for 
1945, which State Department officials re- 
garded as a liberal quota based on the low 
dollar balance in foreign sterling areas. 
Egypt, in order to carry out the terms of 
the agreement, has set up an import con- 
trol. As a result, a prospective importer 
of American products has to convince the 
Egyptian Government of the desirability 
and feasibility of importing certain Amer- 
ican products which either excel equip- 
ment which could be obtained in the 
sterling area or which are unobtainable in 
the sterling area. In the case of the DC-2 
transport planes, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment decided to use some of its dollar 
exchange to purchase these planes on the 
theory, it is believed, that they were the 
best that could be obtained at that time. 

State Department officials did state that 
the British Government generally is not 
allowing dollar exchange for foreign pur- 
chases in its colonies and mandated areas 
if planes or any type of manufactured 
products can be purchased in the sterling 
area, 

If Congress approves Administration- 
sponsored legislation relating to monetary 
cuestions and reci trade policies, 
State Department officials believe this sit- 
uation would be greatly alleviated. The 
Johnson Act, passed following World War 
I, prevents loans to foreign countries 
which defaulted on their World War I 
debts. There has been widespread de- 
mand for repesl of this Act because 
Lend-Lease policies have practically nul- 
lified the effect of the Johnson Act. 

loans to foreign countries, 

revenues from increased imports 

and funds made available under the Bret- 

ton Woods Monetary conference, the dol- 

lar balance in the financial marts of the 

World could be greatly increased and un- 

doubtedly this condition would be re- 

flected almost immediately in the pur- 
chase of American-made manufactures. 

State Department officials, taking issue 
with another phase of press statements, 
doubted that Great Britain could dictate 

Africa. They held 


tion to dictate to the British government 
because of England’s dependence on South 
Africa for gold. 

“As far as airplanes are concerned, it 
resolves itself pretty much about the 
ability of an American manufacturer to 
convince these foreign purchasers that our 
planes cannot be excelled in the world 
market,” the State Department official 
said. “If these foreign purchasers are 
convinced that the American product is 
the best, whether it be planes or some- 
thing else, they will find a way to use 
whatever dollar balance they have to get 
this equipment.” 
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‘Freedom of the Air’ 
Opposed by AFL 


The American Federation of Labor’s 
Executive Council, in a statement made 
public last fortnight has come out flatly 
against the “Freedom of the Air” agree- 
ments promulgated at the International 
Civil Aviation Conference held in Chicago 
last November, and recommends that 
agreements made by the State Department 
under Titles I, III, and IV should be with- 
drawn or otherwise should be immediately 
transmitted to the Senate for considera- 
tion as treaties. 

Recommendations embodied in the 
statement have been sent to Sen. Tom 
Connally, (D., Tex.) chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate, A. F. of L. officials stated. 

“We believe that one of the most im- 
portant issues confronting the United 
States Government today is the question 
of ‘Freedom of the Air’” the announce- 
ment stated. “Certain of the agreements 
signed at Chicago on Dec. 7, 1944 as a re- 
sult of the International Civil Aviation 
Conference would work radical changes in 
the law of the United States—changes that 
would operate to the detriment of all 
American transportation, both surface, sea 
and air, both domestic and foreign. 

“Congress must decide whether the his- 
toric licensing control of foreign flag air- 
lines seeking to operate on international 
trade routes to the United States should 
be abandoned through adherence by 
United States to Agreement III and 
Agreement IV negotiated at the Chicago 
Aviation Conference. 

“We favor the U. S. continuing as con- 
templated under the CAA Act of 1938, 
the licensing of foreign flag airlines seek- 
ing to operate to American territory only 
after public hearing—through issuance of 
specific permits by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board after approval by the President— 
such permits containing appropriate re- 
strictions and limitations as the long range 
interests of the United States require.” 


CIO, AFL Take Opposite 


Views on McCarran Bill 
Directly opposite views on the ques- 
tion of the McCarran All American Flag 
line bill are taken by the two leading 
labor unions in statements filed with the 
Aviation subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. 

The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (CIO) has come out flatly against 
the McCarran single company plan on the 
grounds that competition between Amer- 
ican flag line companies in the interna- 
tional air transport field offers the great- 
est promise of expansion and development 
of air travel and promises the most em- 
ployment to trade unions in production, 
operation and servicing of aircraft. 

American Federation of Labor, on the 
other hand, stated that it believes the 
solution of this country’s postwar air 
transport problem lies in the establishment 
of a strong, unified, single company in 
which all airlines in the U. S. would have 
an interest and contribute to the success 
of such a consolidated effort. This policy 
was adopted by A. F. of L. on the: basis 
of recommendations made to the Executive 
Council by a committee composed of 
A. F. of L. Vice Presidents George M. Har- 
rison, Matthew Woll and Harvey M. 
Brown. 
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LEAR, Incorporated 

Dept. 81 

Piqua, Ohio 

Immediately upon publication please send me 
your booklet on Lear Cowl Flap Mechanisms. 
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Large Scale Air Evacuation 
Found Vital in Modern War 


IR EVACUATION of sick and wounded 
from front lines to rear area hospitals 
has become one of the most important 
features of modern war. Figures released 
recently by the Air Surgeon’s office reveal 
how extensive were the air evacuation 
operations in the European theater. 
Nearly 100% of the casualties evacua 
east of the Rhine in the final phases of 
Co aes wor were rted by 
aircraft. re than 300,000 patients were 
evacuated from the forward to the rear 
areas between D-Day and V-E Day, with 
an'estimated peak load for April of more 
than 60,000. 


As many as 100 airplanes a day were 
used for moving hospitals of ground 
armies forward, and more than this num- 
ber were used to evacuate patients to the 


rear. 

In all theaters since the war began more 
than 1,000,000 sick and wounded have 
been evacuated by the AAF transport 
aircraft. 


BuAer Chief Named 


Rear Admiral Harold Bushnell Sallada 
has been named as chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics succeeding Rear 
Admiral DeWitt C. Ramsey who is being 
assigned to sea duty. Admiral Sallada 

returned from commanding a 
Pacific. He was grad- 
the U. S. Naval Academy in 
was graduated from the Naval 
t Pensacola in 1921 as a 
has served in BuAer 


Eighth AAF to Pacific 


The U. S. Army Eighth Air Force com- 
manded by Lieut. Gen. Doolittle will be 
moved from Europe to the Pacific. Maj. 
Gen. Kepner who took over command of 
the Eighth when Doolittle returned from 
Europe will continue to command the 
elements remaining in ETO until rede- 
ae is finished. The Eighth was the 

American air force to go into oper- 
ation the Axis. It was formed on 
Jan, 1942 under command of Gen. 
Spaatz. On Dec. 1, 1942, Gen. Eaker took 
over and Doolittle succeeded him on Jan. 
1, 1944. Doolittle led the first raid on 
Tokyo with North American B-25’s on 


April 18, 1942. 
Consairway Anniversary 

Consairway, Consolidated Vultee Air 
Transport Division operating for the Air 
Transport Command, commenced its 
fourth year in April by setting a record 
for operating its 16 converted Liberator 
bombers 6,193 flight hours over the 15,000 
round-trip route over the Pacific. With 
an average westbound payload of 9,318 
Ibs., the “Airmen’s Airline” carried al- 
most a million pounds of cargo and pas- 


his long naval . 


sengers. Departures from Fairfield, Calif., 
are now three a day for New Guinea with 
stops only at Honolulu and Tarawa, plus 
twice-weekly trips to Australia. Planes 
now return to California 3 days and 17 
hours after departure. 


Gen. Miller Heads ATSC 


Maj. Gen. Lester T. Miller has become 
the new director of the Air Technical 
Service Command, Wright Field, succeed- 

Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Myers who was 
relieved because of illness and ordered to 
Miami. Gen. Miller has been chief of the 
ATSC supply division. 


Marine Aviation Anniversary 


The 33rd birthday of Marine Corps Avi- 
ation on May 22 found Marine aviators 
in their hottest aerial campaign since the 
Battle of the Solomons. The Okinawa in- 
vasion = the Marines into the limelight 
after a long period of back-seat operations 
and one squadron has disti itself 
by downing 24% Jap planes in 25 minutes. 


Jap Losses Mount 


Latest report from Navy and Marine 
activities in the Pacific show an increas- 
ingly better ratio of aircraft losses in our 
favor. In the first three months of 1945, 
our airmen destroyed 1,782 Jap planes 
against losses for us of 188. Total Jap 
planes destroyed by Navy and Marine 
Corps since start of war is now 11,601, 
with U. S. losses of 2,070. 


The record for the war showing ratio 
of losses in our favor is: 


Year Ratio 
1942 3-1 
1943 6.3-1 
1944 5.7-1 
1945 (to April 1) 9.4-1 

Total 5.6-1 


NATS Figures Way Up 


Naval Air Transport Service during 
March broke all monthly records. Ton 
miles reached 30,560,370 and passengers 
totaled 60,971 in all divisions. This brings 
the 21-month total to 335,377,995 ton miles 
and 835,516 passengers. NATS now has 
13 squadrons operating over 80,000 route 
miles. 


Military Gas Demand Up 


Production of 100-octane aviation gas- 
oline by United Nations refineries aver- 
ages more than 500,000 barrels or 21,000,- 
000 gallons daily, Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War has announced. Military 
demand for all types of gasoline has in- 
creased 433% since 1941. 


Sweden Releasing B-17s 


Some 75 Boeing B-17 Flying Fortresses 
and B-24 Liberators that made forced 
landings in Sweden during the war will 
now be flown to the U. S. via England. 
American mechanics kept the planes in 
good condition during their internment. 
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P-61 Paint Effective 


Northrop Aircraft reports the s 
glossy black paint used on the P-61 ni 
fighter, the Black Widow, is one {i 
reason why no P-61 has yet been me 
ported captured in the Pacific. The black 
paint makes it virtually invisible § 
searchlights. Droppable fuel tanks, cam 
rying either 165 or 310 gallons as desired, 
have extended the operating range of the 
Black Widow substantially. 

Entire Army by Air 

For the first time in history an enti 
army has been moved by air. Chinas 
new Sixth Army was transported from 
Burma to China by the U. S. Air Trang. 
port Command. The movement included 
horses and all equipment and the route 
was over terrain often referred to # 
tougher than the publicized “Hump” 
Further details are not yet revealed. 


Plans for the Japs 
The Army plans to throw 1,000-bomber 
raids against Japan according to 
Gen. Orval R. Cook, chief of the 
Technical Service Command’s procure 
ment division at Wright Field, O. Single 
raid loads of up to 10,000 tons were like- 
wise predicted. 


B-24 Safety Record 


Liberator B-24 bomber flyers passed the 
50,000 flying hour mark at Tonapah Army 
Air Field, Nevada, without a fatal air 
craft accident on May 22, establishing a 
heavy bomber safety record. Previow 
mark of 33,500 flying hours was set by 
the former Fourth Air Force at March 
Field. 


NATS in Philippines 


Naval Air Transport Service, Pacific 
Wing, is now operating a 1600-mile inter- 
island network throughout the Philippine 
battle areas, using Douglas R5Ds and 
R4Ds and Coronado flying boats. Opera- 
tions extend north and south 600 miles 
from Manila to Zamboanga and east and 
west 600 miles from Samar to Palawan 


46 Hours to India 


The Air Transport Command inaugu- 
rated in April a new “Skyrocket” expres 
run from. Casablanca, Africa, to Karachi, 
India, covering the 4817-mile rout 
thrice-daily round-trip basis in 25 hours 
It connects with a 21-hour service from 
New York to span the total 8,590 miles in 
46 fd gary Douglas C-54 Skymasters ar 
used. 


@ Deputy Commander, Naval Air Transpot 
Service, Commodore J. P. Whitney, USE 
assumed temporary command of Pacific Wim 
of NATS at Honolulu serving as relief @ 
Captain D. W. Tomlinson, USNR, who b# 
been given a 30-day leave. 


@A 50-foot steel vacuum jug filled wit 
a sample of the sub-zero atmosphere @ 
miles above the earth will be the firlay 
range at Wright Field for the newest am 
heaviest artillery yet to be used on bombe® 
and fighters. Refrigeration engineers @ 
York Corporation, York, Pa. designed ani 
built the equipment. 


@ AAFP Troop Carrier Command and Ami 
Ground Forces Airborne Troops have pit 
sented airborne attack fiying demonstratio™ 
to 1,800,000 persons in 11 cities as part @ 
the 7th War Loan Drive. 








@ Col. Brintnall H. Merchant, Washingt 
D. C., is now commanding a leading 
Transport Command base in the Philippin® 
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Army Airways Communications Activities 


Operated by Vast Organization 





Many 100 Octane 
Refineries Abroad 


More than 14% of the 100-octane avia- 
tion gasoline 


end of 1945, the Petroleum 
Administration for War has announced. 
The 100-octane 


a new plant at Trinidad, in the British 
— Indies, was about to begin produc- 
ion. 

Since then two expansions have been 
made at Abadan, and a third will soon 
tie aie’ Se i caecetion. ” ecneme 

n Dp in operation. 
facilities at Bahrein on the Persian Gulf 
have been i 
produc 


ects have been completed and placed in 
operation at Aruba in Netherlands East 
Indies, and four major projects have been 
placed in operation at Curacao, also in the 
N. W. 1. A fifth refinery at Curacao, and 
expanded in Mexico, will be 


operating soon, 
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tacts per day. Each contact includes more 
than one two-way transmission between 
the ground station and the pilot or his 
radio operator. 

Control tower operators average 700 
radio contacts with aircraft daily. 

If all the main AACS route navigational 
aids (radio range and beacons) 
were to be installed at an equal distance 
around the Equator, an airplane flying 
this 25,000 mile course would pass over 
a radio range or homing beacon trans- 
mitter every 80 miles. 

AACS facilities have expanded from the 
first non-domestic base in Gander, New- 
foundland, to serve currently 165,000 miles 
of AAF airways. 

The latest monthly traffic figures re- 
leased by AACS, for August, 1944, in- 
cluded following traffic breakdown: 
the point-to-point system, consisting of 
more than 2,000,000 circuit miles, handled 
over 6,000,000 word ups of weather 
and operational traffic, daily; air-to- 
ground circuits carried 510,137 ground- 
to-plane contacts; and control tower oper- 
— reported 4,542,355 contacts with air- 
craft. 


New NATS Squadron 
Evacuates Wounded 


A new squadron under the Pacific Wing 
of the Naval Air T: rt Service has 
evacuation of 


the squadron will be 
utilized im normal transport operations 
when not needed for evacuation of 
wounded. 

The Pacific Wing’s entire facilities can 
be transferred to aid VRE-1 when neces- 
sary. VRE-1 will be closely integrated 
with Pacific Wing schedules, especially 
those of VR-11, the Skymaster Squadron, 
and will use the Wing's extensive main- 
tenance facilities across the Pacific. 


vane 





as vice president. 








PBMs Take it 

The ability of flying boats to “take 
it” in heavy seas was demonstrated 
recently when a group of Martin 
PBM twin-engined Mariners rode 
out 35-foot waves and bucked 100- 
mile-an-hour winds for 20 hours in 
a tropical storm at their South 
Pacific mooring, Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corp. relates. During the storm 
the Wright Cyclone 14s were kept 


running 
salt water sucked in through car- 


buretors with each wave. Wright 
field engineers said planes and 
crews came through without a 


scratch. 








President Predicts AAF 
Will Smash Jap Production 


President Truman in a special message 
to Congress last fortnight estimated the 
current strength of the Japanese air force 
at over 3,000 combat planes. Monthly 
Japanese production, he said, is 1,250 
1,500 despite widespread damage from 
Superfortress raids. 

“Our strategic bombardment of Japan 
is well beyond its initial phase,” he said 

During the last month 20 bombardment 
groups have been ordered from Europe 
to Japan by way of the U. S. He pre- 
dicted that Japanese resources and pro- 
duction would be utterly demolished 
when the American strategic air force 
reaches the Pacific “in full might” and 
pointed out that the tactical air forces 
“experienced and battle-wise, will soom 


from nearby bases.” 

Discussing production, the President 
said the Navy program would continue 
“on an even keel,” but there would be 
a sharp reduction in the Army Air Forces. 
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NATS Officers Proud—Fee Admiral J. W. Ta Jr. (left), Commander, Naval Air 


Transport Service, smiles as Captain Paul Richter, Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Operations, points to the March peak figures of 30,565,370 ton miles 
flown by 13 NATS squadrons over 80,000 miles of routes. 
Chart shows monthly totals in millions of ton miles. 
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Richter is on leave from TWA 
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Workhorse Power 


Wright 


Cyclone 18’s carry more pounds 


Planes powered by 


in bombs, gasoline, passengers 
or cargo—than any other air- 
craft. 

In the Lockheed Constellation 
and Boeing C-97, they carry 
loads at speeds no other trans- 
port can match. In the Martin 
Mars, they carry cargo at a new 
low for ton mile costs. In the 
Boeing B-29, they have carried 
more bombs over a greater range 
than any other plane ever sent 
into action. In still other planes, 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


not yet released, Cyclone 18's con- 
tinue their record performance. 
This is workhorse power. It 
is economical, reliable, rugged 
power. It is workhorse power 
that is adaptable to a wide variety 
of aircraft: bombers, flying boats 
or transports. And it is adaptablé 
to a wide variety of installation 
problems. It is power that is light 
in weight, thrifty on fuel and low 
in cost. It is power for war or 
power for peace. It is power for 
today and is growing into far 


greater power for tomorrow. 


* Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 





CYCLONE EXPERIENCE MEASURED 
BY MILLIONS OF HOURS 


Each 100 bombers raiding Tokyo 
add 6,000 more hours to the 
Cyclone 18's flight time. Exclusive 
use of this Cyclone for a sustained 
Pacific offensive has rolled up 
millions of hours of operating 
time, proving it the most experi- 
enced engine in its power class, 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


OrvisiON OF 


CURTISS WRIGHT 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 
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Army Airways Communications Activities 


Operated by Vast Organization 


_exovcs of the security restrictions 
have been lifted from the world-wide 
work of the Army Airways Communica- 
tions System (AACS) to indicate how 
vast is the tion which operates 
radio tions and tional 
aids for intercontinental air . By 
domestic the volume of AACS 
activities 

AACS electronic nerve 


traffic were cut on ticker tape, 1400 miles 
of tego would be used daily. 
AACS air- station with- 





Many 100 Octane 
Refineries Abroad 


More than 14% of the 100-octane avia- 
tion air 


refinery construction 
program is scheduled for completion by 
the end of this year. The total cost of 


aes wee SBout te Bigis pretus- 


Since then two expansions have been 
made at Abadan, and a third will soon 
Se alieed tk GO speretion. " Petnane 

n operation. 
facilities at Bahrein on the Persian Gulf 


NW.L A Curacao, and 
facilities in Mexico, will be 
operating soon, 





tacts per day. Each contact includes more 

one two-way n between 
the ground station and the pilot or his 
radio operator. 

Control tower operators average 700 
radio contacts with aircraft daily. 

If all the main AACS route navigational 
aids (radio range and homing beacons) 
were to be installed at an equal distance 
around the Equator, an airplane flying 
this 25,000 mile course would pass over 
a radio range or homing beacon trans- 
mitter every 80 miles. 

AACS facilities have expanded from the 
first non-domestic base in Gander, New- 
foundland, to serve currently 165,000 miles 
of AAF airways. 

The latest monthly traffic figures re- 
leased by AACS, for August, 1944, in- 
cluded the following traffic breakdown: 
the point-to-point system, consisting of 
more than 2,000,000 circuit miles, handled 
over 6,000,000 word B sage of weather 
and operational traffic, daily; air-to- 
ground circuits carried 510,137 ground- 
to-plane contacts; and control tower oper- 
yer reported 4,542,355 contacts with air- 
craft. 


New NATS Squadron 
Evacuates Wounded 


A new squadron under the Pacific Wing 
of the Naval Air rt Service has 
been established to handle evacuation of 
wounded, Designated VRE-1 and based 
in the the squadron will be 


when not needed for evacuation of 
wounded. 

The Pacific Wing’s entire facilities can 
be transferred to aid VRE-1 when neces- 
sary. VRE-1 will be closely integrated 
with Pacific Wing schedules, especially 
those of VR-11, the Skymaster Squadron, 
and will use the Wing’s extensive main- 
tenance facilities across the Pacific. 














NATS Officers Proud—eer Admire! J. W. Ry Jr. (left), Commander, Naval Air 


Transport Service, smiles as Captain Paul Richter, Assistant 

Chief of Staff for Operations, points to the March peak figures of 30,565,370 ton miles 
flown by 13 NATS squadrons over 80,000 miles of routes. 
as vice president. Chart shows monthly totals in millions of ton miles. 
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PBMs Take it 

The ability of flying boats to “take 
it” in heavy seas was demonstrated 
recently when a group of Martin 
PBM twin-engined Mariners rode 
out 35-foot waves and bucked 100- 
mile-an-hour winds for 20 hours in 
a tropical storm at their South 
Pacific mooring, Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corp. relates. During the storm 
the Wright Cyclone 14s were kept 
running despite pailfuls of corrosive 
salt water sucked in through car- 
buretors with each wave, Wright 


S28 


field engineers said the planes and 
crews came through without a 
scratch. 








President Predicts AAF 
Will Smash Jap Production 


President Truman in a special message 
to Congress last fortnight estimated the 
current strength of the Japanese air force 
at over 3,000 combat planes. Monthly 
Japanese production, he said, is 1,250 t 
1,500 despite widespread damage from 
Superfortress raids. 

“Our strategic bombardment of Japan 
is well beyond its initial phase,” he said 

During the last month 20 bombardment 
groups have been ordered from Europe 
to Japan by way of the U. S. He pre- 
dicted that Japanese resources and pro 
duction would be utterly demolish 
when the American strategic air fore 


reaches the Pacific “in full might” and ie 


pointed out that the tactical air forces 
“experienced and battle-wise, will soo 
be ranging over the Japanese homeland 
from nearby bases.” 

Discussing production, the President 
said the Navy program would continue 
“on an even keel,” but there would be 
a sharp reduction in the Army Air Forces. 
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Workhorse Power 


Wright 


Planes powered by 
Cyclone 18’s carry more pounds 

in bombs, gasoline, passengers 
or cargo—than any other air- 
craft. 

In the Lockheed Constellation 
and Boeing C-97, they carry 
loads at speeds no other trans- 
port can match. In the Martin 
Mars, they carry cargo at a new 
low for the 


Boeing B-29, they have carried 


ton mile costs. In 
more bombs over a greater range 
than any other plane ever sent 
into action. In still other planes, 
Corporation 


Wright Aeronautical 


not yet released, Cyclone 18's con- 
tinue their record performance. 
This is 


is economical, 


workhorse power. It 
reliable, rugged 
power. It is workhorse power 
that is adaptable to a wide variety 
of aircraft: bombers, flying boats 
or transports. And it is adaptablé 
to a wide variety of installation 
problems. It is power that is light 
in weight, thrifty on fuel and low 
in cost. It is power for war or 
power for peace. It is power for 
today and is growing into far 
greater power for tomorrow. 

U.S.A. 


Paterson, New Jersey, 
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( CYCLONE EXPERIENCE MEASURED 
BY MILLIONS OF HOURS 


Each 100 bombers raiding Tokyo 
add 6,000 more hours to the 
Cyclone 18's flight time. Exclusive 
use of this Cyclone for a sustained 
Pacific offensive has rolled up 
millions of hours of operating 
time, proving it the most experi- 
enced engine in its power class, 
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BREEZE 


MAR K, 


@ During the war years, Breeze has produced in vast quantities essential equipment 
for our armed forces of land, sea and air which have helped bring Victory in Europe. 
Among the products which have borne the Breeze Mark of quality through wartime 
service are Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding Assemblies, Multi-lectric Connectors, pense 
Aircraft Armor Plate, Tab Control Systems, and Cartridge tage 


Engine Starters. 

The diversified facilities and skilled hands which 
helped turn out this vitally important equipment will] 
be available when final Peace comes to pitch in on the big 


job of reconversion. Until that time, the men and women 
of Breeze rededicate themselves to the task in hand — to 
keep production rolling on to ultimate Victory. 


Other Breexe Produch © FLEXIBLE METAL TUBING ® SHIELDING CONDUIT ® FITTINGS ® FLEXIBLE SHAFTING 











Over-Regulation Will ‘Hamstring’ 
Designers, CAA Division Warned 


Design Proposal Looks 
Like ‘Telephone Book’ 


A MAJOR BATTLE appears to be in 
the making between the aircraft in- 
dustry, as represented by the Aircraft 
Requirements Committee of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Flight Engineering and Inspection Divi- 
sion of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion over Part 03 of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations as it affects the design, perform- 
ance and operation of personal aircraft. 

At a recent meeting with aviation 
writers the Aero Chamber stated that the 
new design requirement proposal re- 
cently submitted by the CAA to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and now being 
circulated for comment by the latter 
body, looked like a “telephone book,” and 
that if the trend toward increased regula- 
tion continues, it will “hamstring” de- 
signers, make all airplanes look and act 
alike, and greatly increase the cost of 
aircraft 


In a prepared statement, the Chamber 
said: “The present requirements are 
drafted so as to control so many of the 
design variables that the manufacturer 
must perform a juggling act if he at- 
tempts to deviate in certain respects in 
the ‘design balance’ established by the 
CAB under the guise of minimum level 
of safety.” 

Chamber Disturbed 

Further on in the same statement it re- 
marked, “It is disturbing to note, how- 
ever, that this CAA office (Director of 
Safety Regulation) endorsed a recent CAA 
proposal for revisions to the requirements 
which were roughly three or four times 
more voluminous than the present re- 
quirements, and in many respects would, 
if adopted by the Board, dictate the type 
of design that can be used for personal 
operation—that is, a two-control, tri- 
cycle landing gear airplane.” It added, 
“We question the right of CAA spokes- 
men, however, to ‘challenge’ the industry 
to build better and safer airplanes while 
at the same time they propose to dictate 
by regulations what those airplanes should 
look like.” 

Other points from the Aero Chamber 
statement included: “the additional ex- 
pense of conducting extensive flight tests 
proposed by the CAA will be a crowning 
blow to those who have dreamed of a 
low cost airplane . . . It has long been 
recognized that the old 65 mph landing 

requirement is not a true measure 
of safety in landing. Other factors such 
as glide control, controllability, braking 
power, ground stability, and vision are 
probably more important . . . An air- 
plane is unsafe only when. flown in an 
unsafe manner.” 

As an alternative to the CAA proposals, 
the Aero Chamber has submitted to the 
Board an independent series of recom- 
mendations representing a “basically new 
approach to the problem of safety regula- 
tion.” These recommendations were 
drawn up by the Aircraft Requirements 
Committee and were endorsed by 29 
companies, disapproved by three on tech- 
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nicalities. They would eliminate many of 
the current minimum performance re- 
cuirements of the CAB (landing speed, 
take-off distance, rate of climb, etc.) and 
in place of these would have the gov- 
ernment certify what the performance 
of an aircraft would actually be and how 
its best performance could be realized. 
These characteristics and instructions 
would be contained in a certified char- 
acteristics sheet which would be posted 
in the airplane at all times. With refer- 
ence to this sheet, the Chamber states 
that it “believes it is the responsibility 
of the manufacturer and the CAA to make 


to clearly recognize the ainplane’s char- 
acteristics and govern his operations ac- 
cordingly. Such information would be 
determined officially by the CAA and 
entered in a certificated characteristics 
sheet which would be placed in easy 
view of the pilot. We believe that such 
a system would be a long step forward 
in the interests of safety in flight. Pres- 
ent government regulatory policies do not 
provide for advising the operators of the 
capabilities of the models and offer no 
suggestion as to operating techniques.” 
Still another major point of disagree- 
ment is on the inclusion of a minimum 
rate of climb in the regulations. Here the 
Chamber statement says: “Since in all 
normal operations the pilot’s primary con- 
cern in take-off is merely to clear obstacles 
at the end of the field with a safe margin, 





Hoppicopter—Show" here with its in- 


ventor, Horace T. Pente- 
cost, a Seattle engineer, this portable heli- 
copter is probably the world's first flying 
belt. It is powered by a two-cycle, two- 
cylinder, high-speed, high-compression, 20 hp 
air-cooled engine, and weighs slightly more 
than 60 Ibs. The operator holds the flight 
control stick in his right hand and the 
throttle in his left. Pentecost has been 
granted an NX certificate for his unusual 
machine and expects to test fly it in the near 

future. 
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the only criteria that should be consid- 
ered are take-off run and angle of climb. 
The ARC proposes, therefore, that the best 
angle of climb be the parameter used in 
drafting the climb requirement. It is 
obvious, for example, that a very fast air- 
plane having a rate of climb of 500 feet 
per minute would not give as great a 
margin of clearance in take-off and climb 
out as would a slow airplane also ha 

a 500 feet per minute climb, (nts 9 
the CAA proposes to rule out the low 
powered airplane, that is those with ap- 
proximately 65 hp or less, whereas the 
manufacturers insist that low powered, 
low wing loaded airplanes are entirely 
safe in the respect being considered be- 


tinuation of the CAA ee 
nuation of the ’s Di 
on means of specifying rates of climb 
makes personal aircraft ownership more 
expensive, as the rates of climb are 
oy, from time to time to increase the 
evel or standard of safety, thus req 
the use of successively higher Seer | 
engines.” 

Setting Up Straw Man? 


Commenting on the ARC posals, 
Charles F. Dycer, chief of the CAA's 
Flight Engineering and Factory Inspec- 
tion Division, said that he felt the Aero 
Chamber was setting up a straw man. He 
said that his division was in favor of the 
fundamental principles expressed in the 
ARC report and believed that the pro- 
posed Part 03 was in line with those 
principles. However, he felt that the 
ARC proposals as stated were inadequate, 
and did not think that they would neces- 
sarily produce safe airplanes. He added 
that he felt very certain that all the 
manufacturers do not concur in the ARC 
proposals and doubted if the majority do. 
_ Dycer pointed out that it is just as 
important to increase safety as to cut 
down cost if we are to promote popularity 
of personal aircraft. He said that at the 
present time one out of every six plus 
airplanes is involved in a serious acci- 
dent every year, and that the industry 
can’t hope to progress in the face of that 
type of accident record. 

With respect to the proposed Part 03, 
he said that every effort had been made 
to avoid any semblance of dictating de- 
sign, that the proposed regulations had 
been set up in the form of objectives, 
and that the means of achieving those ob- 
jectives had been left entirely up to the 
manufacturers. He commented that de- 
spite offers on the part of the CAA, the 
non air-carrier committee of the ARC 
never met with his group while the pro- 
posed revisions were being formulated, 
but that he had seen the ARC proposals 
and that the CAA had carefully gone over 
them and taken advantage of the material 
they contained in formulating the final 
draft of its proposed revisions. 

As to the bulk of the new CAA pro- 
posals, Dycer said that when printed in 
the same type as the present Part 04, the 
proposed Part 03 would be only six 
pages longer. This increase in size, he 
said, was due to the fact that the CAA 





urging such a practice. 
On the first of the two major issues in 
dispute—the elimination of certain mini- 
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roader 
Accident 


Insurance.... 


for AIR 


PASSENGERS 
at no extra cost 


D) 
ig... in civilian 


planes on private or non-scheduled 
commercial flights anywhere in North 
America can now have protection against 
all normal aviation hazards as part of 
regular Connecticut General accident 
insurance. 


Passengers on commercial airlines can 
be protected while flying anywhere in 
the world, including transoceanic flights. 
These extensions of coverage, at no extra 
cost, apply to regular Connecticut Gen- 
eral accident policies now in force and 
being issued. 

Thus Connecticut General announces an- 
other progressive step consistent with the 
increased use of air travel. Last Novem- 
ber it was first in announcing extension 
of life insurante protection to cover 
world-wide flying, and recently it also 
liberalized accident insurance for airline 
personnel. 

If you use, or plan to use, air travel at 
all, you should obtain full details about 
Connecticut General’s broadened protec- 
tion, Any representative will be glad to 
give you information. 





CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


mum requirements, Dycer said that he 
was in full agreement with this practice 
where overall safety would not be af- 
fected, and pointed out that in the pro- 
posed Part 03, arbitrary limitations on 
take-off distances have been done away 
with, and measured distance substituted. 

However, when it came to the matter 
of a minimum landing, or rather i 
speed, he was convinced that any change 
in this requirement from the present 65 
mph for single engine aircraft would re- 
duce safety for both the flying and non- 
flying public. In this connection, he said 
the CAA recently made a check with the 
Army on tthe comparative accident rates as 
a result of forced landings for trainers 
and pursuit ships. This check revealed 
that despite the superior skill of the pilots 
flying the pursuit types, the average 
trainer pilot survived 28 forced landings 
while the average pursuit pilot survived 
only one and one half. 

The CAA likewise di on substi- 
tuting angle of climb for rate of climb, 
and believes that a minimum rate of climb 
of 500 ft./min. is essential to safety. On 
the question of angle of climb, Dycer 
pointed out that this would be measured 
on a standard day at sea level, and that 
what would produce a satisfactory angle 
of climb under such conditions might 
actually result in a negative rate of 
climb under certain combinations of alti- 
tude, temperature and turbulence. 

On the question of the certificated char- 
acteristics sheet, Dycer said that the CAA 
agreed with this proposal in principle, 
and that the proposed Part 03 provides for 
determining all the information that the 
ARC sheet would require. However, he 
said he felt that on the sheet p 
by the ARC the information would be so 
condensed as to be confusing, and that it 
might better be incorporated in an oper- 
ating manual with the CAA certifying the 
information, but the method of its pre- 
sentation being left open to the individual 
manufacturers. 

As to cost, Dycer said no unreasonable 
increase should result from the CAA pro- 
posal. He said testing time for both the 
Government and the ARC proposals would 
be almost identical, and that cheap en- 
gines were available which can produce 
the required rate of climb. He added 
that if airplanes were easier to fly, it 
would follow that less instruction would 


be required, and that thig should reduce 
eost to the potential pilot. 

Fhe CAA proposal is now being cir- 
culaiéd for comment by the CAB wt- 
gether with a memorandum pointing out 
all the issues raised by the ARC and in- 
viting specific comment by all interested 
parties. 

Also, within the last fortnight two letters 
have been sent out by the Aero Cham-~- 
ber, one signed by Eugene Wilson and 
addressed to L. Welch Pogue, suggesting 
that the release of both the proposed 
Parts 03 and 04 be accompanied by a 
tentative hearing schedule and anticipated 
effective dates; and the other signed by 
E. W. Norris and addressed to T. P. 
Wright suggesting that a member of the 
CAA staff or an independent consultant 
be assigned the responsibility of reviewing 
the proposed Part 03 with a view toward 
substantial simplification, entirely apart 
from the technical merit and desirability 
of objective of the proposal. 


Some CAA Emergency Fields 
Hazardous for Lightplanes 


Proposals for improvement of 250 CAA 
emergency airline fields for use by small 
planes were outlined by Los Angeles 
private fliers in a meeting with Douglas 
Robinson, regional representative of the 
CAA’s Non-Scheduled Aviation Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Jack West, president of West-Marquis, 
Inc., and councillor for the National Aero- 
nautic Association, suggested that a mini- 
mum of dragging and improvements wou!d 
make these emergency facilities into ad- 
ditional airports for private fliers. 

West said that the fields under present 
conditions were suitable for DC-3 and 
other transports, but that the small plane 
finds the fields hazardous. 

Robinson also discussed with the group 
the CAA’s new system of physical ex- 
aminations for private pilots. Under this 
system, any registered physician may give 
the physical examination for a private 
pilot’s license. The new setup is effective 
July 1. 

Private pilot applicants may secure the 
new medical forms from the CAA Medi- 
cal Service, Washington 25, D. C. Full 
instructions are afforded for the medical 
examiner on the form (ACA-1345). 





NAA Plans Joint Air Transport Users Conference 


The first of several conferences repre- 
senting cross-sections of national busi- 
ness, professional, civic and consumer 
groups for the purpose of studying all 
phases of American aviation will be held 
in Washington July 9 and 10 when the 
National Aeronautic Association sets up 
the NAA Joint Air Transport Users Con- 
ference. 

This conference will be followed by the 
third session of the NAA Joint Airport 
Users Conference which is to be held in 
Washington July 23 and 24. A third con- 
ference, to be devoted to the subject of 
air defense, will be held sometime this 
fall. Subsequent meetings will concern 
private flying, air youth and air safety. 

NAA spokesmen announced that these 
conferences will be fact-finding in nature 
and that policy decisions will not be made 
or recommended. These decisions will be 
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left to individual trade groups after rep- 
resentatives have had an opportunity to 
disseminate the information to them. 
“The National Aeronautic Association 
recognizes,” the Executive Committee 
statement declared, “that no single organ- 
ization can do the job of marshaling all 
the facts on the many aviation questions 
and present them to the air-minded pub- 
lic. But it also feels that the NAA, as 
the oldest and largest national aviation 
consumers organization, must assume the 
responsibility of leadership. It is, there- 
fore, setting in motion the machinery best 
calculated to accomplish the end.” 





Shell Gets Contract 


The City of Eldon, Mo., has awarded to 
Shell Oil Company, a contract for the sale 
of aviation fuels and lubricants at Eldon Model 


Airpark 
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Airport Operator Condemns RFC 
Sales Policy on Surplus Planes 


((ONDEMNING the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation’s sales policy on 
surplus aircraft as “enriching junk dealers 
and speculators,” C. C. Moseley, presi- 
dent of Grand Central Airport Co., Glen- 
dale, Cal. suggests “the logical and proper 
body to dictate policy for the disposal of 
these planes should be the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration.” 

Moseley suggests the planes be sold at 
a nominal price to aircraft service oper- 
ators not for resale but to be used for two 
to three years in flight training. 

Acknowledging that his company has 

repaired more than 100 primary trainers 
sold by RFC, he states that the planes 
are being sold at a price “entirely too 
high since they need hundreds of dollars 
or more for refitting.” 

Other protests against RFC’s “mislead- 
ing advertising” and unfair methods of 
disposal have been voiced by CAA’s Non- 
Scheduled Aviation Advisory Committee 
and by Roscoe Turner, president of the 
National Aviation Trades Association. 

Moseley’s statement follows: 

“We would like to go on record as being 
violently opposed to the method being em- 
ployed in the disposal of surplus Gov- 
ernment equipment. The mencetrention 
Finance Corporation is advertising 
false pretenses, stating that these planes 
meet ‘rigid Army and Navy specifications.’ 
The price they are being sold for is en- 
tirely too high since they need hundreds 
of dollars or more work for refitting. 
Every day that they are not sold makes 
the most of reconditioning higher. 

“We have repaired more than 100 of 
these planes which have come in from 
private owners who, incidentally, have 
been disappointed in finding the planes in 
horrible condition. For example, one 
ship had a large bird’s nest, complete 
with eggs, in the rear of the fuselage, all 
control cables were frayed and worn etc. 
Another ship had an engine of larger 
horsepower than it was certificated for 
and upon inspection a 50-pound lead 
weight was found in the end of the fuse- 
lage for balance. A large number of 
planes required recovering and the ma- 
jority of them also had the rib stitching 
eaten out on the inside by mice. In one 
plane a bucket of paint had been spilled 
on the floor of the front cockpit and had 
fouled the controls badly. 

“The majority of the Army primary 
training planes that have been sold have 
gone to junk dealers who are not in the 
aviation business but are purely specu- 
lating on this surplus property. 

“It is our idea here that the original 
value of these planes when purchased for 
Army primary training was not in the 
dollar value alone but in the number of 
hours they would fly to train pilots to 
win the war. Recent reports show that 
the Government is only receiving 11 per- 
cent of the original cost of these planes 
and any additional money that is to be 
made from these surplus Army trainers 
will be made by some junk dealer who 
has never contributed anything to avia- 
tion in the past, nor will in the future. 

“I wish to emphatically point out that 
the main value of these planes to the 
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United States lies in the fact that each 
primary trainer has several thousand fly- 
ing hours left in it. The most valuable 
contribution these planes can make will 
be to continue to train pilots for the 
future and to act as a cheap plane that 
will be available for pilot returnees who 
are unable to own their own plane. The 
small dollar return that the Government 
is now obtaining is negligible when these 
facts are taken into consideration and 
these several thousand Army primary 
trainers represent one of the finest post- 
war keystones of the national defense of 
our country. 

“As a practical solution for the proper 
disposal of these planes so they will bene- 
fit the taxpayer and our national defense 
te the utmost, the following suggestions 
are offered: That these Army primary 
and basic training planes, or at least 80 
percent of them,.be sold only to CAA- 
approved flying schools at a nominal cost; 
that all trainers unsuitable for flying duty 
be of to CAA-approved flying 
schools at a nominal price to be used as 
spare parts; that all engines be disposed 
of in the same way; that any flying school 
obtaining these planes, engines or parts 
at a preferred price be required to sign 
a statement they will employ them for 
flying purposes and not for resale, for a 
minimum period of at least two or three 
years—this to avoid any speculators from 
horning in. 

“The military service should have had 
sufficient foresight to have parcelled these 
planes out as suggested. However, they 
are entirely too busy fighting a war at 
present to be prepared to make such 
recommendations. It therefore appears 
that the logical and proper body to dic- 
tate policy for the disposal of these planes 
should be vested in the CAA. 

“We have trained more than 25,000 pilots 
for the U. S. Army Air Force; and more 
than 2000 of them have been reported 
decorated for valor in action. I can assure 
you that these boys, when they return, 
as well as all other returning pilots will 
be angry when they discover that all the 
trainers have been sold to junk dealers 
or speculators.” 


Grand Central Airport 
Busy Converting DC-3s 


The Grand Central Airport Co., Glen- 
dale, Cal., is busy doing conversion work 
on DC-3s and an extensive conversion 
schedule is foreseen there for some time, 
according to Earle Crowe, assistant gen- 
eral manager, and Raymond Hart, comp- 
troller, who were in Washington recently. 

The company, headed by Maj. C. C. 
Moseley, expects to convert a dozen DC-3s 
in the near future for Western Air Lines, 
Mid-Continent Airlines and Woodley Air- 
ways. In addition to the commercial 
work, the company is doing conversion 
and overhaul work for the Navy. Con- 
version costs on the DC-3s at $3 per 
hour for labor, plus materials, are ex- 
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Anchored 


Clyde M. Sharrar, district traffic 
manager for United Air Lines at 
Omaha, has probably established an 
industry-wide record. He’s been 
DTM in one city for 15 years, ever 
since he joined United. Reason: 
he knows everybody and everything 
in Omaha and the whole area, has 
had an A-1 record of filling quotas, 
and saws wood efficiently and 
quietly. American Aviation would 
like to know if there is any com- 
parable record of 15 years of service 
in one city and one title in the 
industry. 











pected to be approximately $18,000 per 
plane. 

The Moseley interests have trained ap- 
proximately 25,000 pilots and done 2,500,- 
000 flying hours in their three Army con- 
tract schools. One of them, Polaris Flight 
Academy, Lancaster, Cal., with 350 em- 
ployes still is operating. Other schools 
were the Mira Loma Flight Academy, 
Oxnard, Cal. and Cal-Aero Academy, 
Ontario, Cal. 

One thousand employes are at work at 
the Glendale base where the Moseley in- 
terests have the airport, conversion shops, 
and Technical Institute. Grand Central 
will be a distributor for Ercoupes post- 
war. 


Associate Base Set-Up 
Attracts Interest In 
Southeastern Company 


Southeastern Air Service, Inc., under 
the direction of its new president, Ben T. 
Smith, Atlanta pilot and businessman, 
besides operating bases at Atlanta, Macon 
and Athens, has eight associate bases 
in Georgia and the Carolinas. 

These associate bases are home-owned, 
but use the name of Southeastern Air 
Service, Inc. They will be dealers for 
planes distributed by Southeastern and 
will have a working arrangement with it 
on overhaul facilities etc. Much interest 
has resulted since announcement of the 
associate base plan, many inquiries com- 
ing from pilots now in Military service, 
Smith advises. 

J. W. Weaver, former flight director 
at the Jackson, Tenn. army contract 
school, is manager at Atlanta; W. L. Dahl- 
gren, manager at Macon; Grady Thrasher, 
manager at Athens; Gerry E. Misel, for- 
mer superintendent of maintenance at 
Jackson, in charee of the repair station 
at Macon. 

Southeastern has approximately 30 
planes in use. ‘It has two Stinson Re- 
liants, three five-place Wacos, one Fair- 
child, and three twin-engine Cessnas 
available for air taxi service. The Cessnas 
were purchased recently after being de- 
clared surplus. 

Executive offices have been moved to 
the Atlanta Municipal Airport from down- 
town. The reorganization of Southeastern 
involved Smith’s purchase of interests 
held by E. Cody Laird and H. T. Dobbs. 
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Aircraft Industries 
Association is New 
Name of Chamber 


a meeting June 8 voted to change 
the name of the organization to Aircraft 
Association of 


America, and 
approved an ger ge to the by-laws to 
create a division of affiliate non-voting 
» members. 


Self-Sustaining Airfields 
Advocated by E. E. Wilson 


Development of self-sustaining airfields 
throughout the nation as a fundamental 
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Test Pilot and Builder— 


Don Walters, left, chief test pilot at North 
American Aviation's Texas plant, is shown 


with R. S. Johnson, desig and build 

of Johnson's ‘Rocket’, just after the former 

had test flown the new three-place plane 
at Fort Worth. 








Study of Aircraft 
| Noises Completed 


The National Bureau of Standards in 
cooperation with NAA has completed a 
noise study to determine the degree of 
Sy as Oat on shoots alee 

at an adjacent to 
a residential area. The study was made 
at Albert Whitted airport in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., a close-in airpark. 

Dr. Guy S. Cook, who made the study, 
said in his report that persistent noise 
is much more annoying than noise heard 
only at intervals. “Low flying planes 
may produce a noise which is very high 
in level, but persists at the high levels 
for only a few seconds. In this case, the 
degree of annoyance depends principally 
upon the frequency of occurrence.” 

The noise levels, which included street 
traffic—trucks, motor cars, motorcycles 
and street cars—were measured by a 
sound level meter with a microphone so 
delicate it records the passage of the wind 
around it. Noise is measured in de- 
cibles, signified by the letters db. 

Dr. Cook found that the highest level 
produced was 99 db when a plane passed 
overhead at a height of 200 feet, and 
practically all plane noises were above 
85 “Noise levels of over 90 db in a 
residential area certainly constitute a nui- 
sance if they come frequently . how- 
ever, the noise from a plane flying at 
low altitude is of short duration . . . 

Trucks passing the microphone at the 
same point, Dr. said, produced 
levels of 83, 85, 88 and 90 db. A motor- 
cycle produced:a level of 90 db. A street 
car starting gave a noise level of 86 db. 

“These examples are sufficient to show 
that planes are not the only source of 
objectionable noise. It must be noted, 
however, that these noise levels are 
measured near the curb, and vehicles 
passed within a few feet of the micro- 
phone. The noise from planes affects a 
much wider area than, for example, does 
the noise from a street car, since a plane 
is a much more powerful source of noise.” 
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RFC Will Reimburse 
Dealers Who Ferry 


3 or More Planes 


Aircraft dealers and operators who buy 
three or more surplus planes from Re- 
construction Finance Corporation may be 
reimbursed at the rate of 27 cents a mile 
if they wish to ferry the planes from 
remote storage centers to their nearest 
sales center. Up till now RFC has con- 
tracted with a few companies to perform 
the ferrying service. 

The RFC procedure in disposing of 
surplus planes provides that a lot of 
or so planes from each group declared 
surplus is delivered to each sales center. 
As these planes are bought up additional 
planes are flown in to the center from 
the large storage centers, most of which 
are located in the south. 

Any operator who wishes to buy these 
planes which are available in surplus but 
are not at the time available at his local 
sales center may ferry the planes from 
storage to the sales center himself receiv- 
ing 27 cents a mile or may order them 
through the local outlet to be delivered 
by an RFC contractor. 

A new ruling on procedures for selling 
surplus transport planes has been adopted 
by RFC. All planes which are placed on 
sale whether for fixed prices or under 
the bid method must remain on the field 
for seven days for inspection before any 
sales can be made. 


‘Flying Farmers’ Meet 
Planned in Oklahoma 


A Flying Farmers’ meet, the second of 
its kind ever held, will take place Aug. 2 
and 3 as part of the annual Farm and 
Home Week at the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Okla., it has been an- 
nounced. 

Manufacturers of personal airplanes will 
join manufacturers of farm equipment in 
displaying their wares to farmers. 

Planes will be flown in and landed on 
the campus and exhibited in a triangular 
tract in front of the college auditorium. 
The program for the Flying Farmers will 
begin with an assembly for the flyers and 
their wives to be followed by luncheons, 
dinners and meetings at which aviation 
will be discussed. W. T. Piper, president 
of Piper Aircraft Corp., will be on the 
program. 

To date the college has signed up more 
than 60 Flying Farmers in addition to 
about 40 charter members. Flying farmers 
of nearby states will be invited to attend 
the meet. The college believes postwar 
airplanes will not only appeal to farmers 
in the state, but to retailers of farm equip- 
ment as well. 

The college pioneered farm aviation ac- 
tivity with its first Flying Farmer meet 
last year. 





: Lease Transferred 

Oliver L. Parks, president of Alabama In- 
stitute of Aeronautics, has announced sale 
of AIA’s interest in Hargrove Van De Graaf 
Pield, an aircraft service operation and resi- 
dent filght school for young women. The 
lease has been transferred to Dixie Air, Inc., 
with Raymond Collin, formerly with AIA, 
as manager. The transfer was approved by 
the City of Tuscaloosa and the University 
of Alabama. 
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Texas ranch. 

Now, in a truck he calls “Busy Lizzie,” he hauls 
high-octane aviation gasoline round a jungle airfield. 
He’s a key-man who knows every plane, pilot and 
crew-chief on the field. 

All through the day and into the night he and his 
truck make their rounds, gassing up. And last thing, 
in the blackout of a jungle night, you can see the sparks 
his tail chain makes, dangling from the back of the 
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EVER SINCE WE FUELED THE WRIGHT PLANE at Kitty Hawk, 


trans-Atlantic flights had used our gasoline. To date we have 


and out of research in the largest laboratories in the industry, 


possible aviation fuels and lubricants. “You can depend on 
Esso Aviation Products.” 





Two summers ago he was chasin’ down cattle on a 


we have been air-minded ... By 1937, 87 out of the 91 successful ) 


' AVIATION PRODUCTS 
produced the super fuels to power one out of every four U.S. and 


British combat planes. Such is our back-log of experience. Out of it, 


our promise for the future is simply the development of the finest 


truck, as it rattles across the steel-matted runway — 
still on the job. 

Remember this cowboy and his truck of gasoline 
when you hear that American planes have destroyed 
yet another enemy target. 

And remember him and the millions of his comrades 
after the war— men who have made air travel, air cargo, 
air express the business of their daily lives. And who will 
come home to make them safely, wonderfully and sur- 
prisingly quickly part of the daily life of their country. 


Cowboy in a Cab... headed for tomorrow 
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B. F. Goodrich service to designers 
offers engineering help in choos- 
ing best tire for any airplane 


HE SELECTION of the right airplane tire for the job 

affects airplane design in many ways. For example, 
tires with higher pressures can be smaller, more compact 
for the load they will carry. Or, consideration of the extra 
safety factor through the use of duals in some types of 
service may be vital, while in others the greater braking 
surface provided by a smooth-contour design may be 
the answer. 


B. F. Goodrich Low Pressure 
evolves into new Type Ill 


All the factors of airplane tire design have grown to 
the point that it is no longer possible to draw the line 
between tire types by referring to high pressure, low 
pressure types. The first “low pressure” tire for airplanes 
was engineered by B. F. Goodrich. It remains today 
probably the most efficient type of tire for general air 
transport and cargo service. But some sizes carry com- 
paratively higher pressures today. The distinguishing 
characteristics of the tire are its superior wear life, 
cushioning and safety. So the new designation, Type III, 
has been established as representing these general features. 


Other types 


Other types of tires are specially designed for different 
tire uses. Shown on this page are cross sections of the 
three most important types, with a general outline of 
their characteristics. 


Full facts in new catalog . . . Latest edition 


of The B. F. Goodrich Aeronautical Products Catalog con- 


teins complete tire data—sizes, types, characteristics, BOEING SUPERFORTRESS lands on four 
ete. Also helpful facts on De-icers, fuel cells, brakes, hose 56” B. F. Goodrich Siivertowns, Type | 
end many other rubber products for aircraft. For your (smooth contour). Made of synthetic rubber 
copy, write to The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronautical reinforced with nylon, these Type !'s are de- 
Division, Dept. Aé, Akron, Ohio. signed for heavy load carrying per pound 
: of tire. Large wheel diameters provide the 

high brake capacity needed. 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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TYPE I 

(Smooth contour) 

Good aerodynamic efficiency (where 
thet is « factor) plus good lead co- 
pacity per pound of tires. Prowides 
sufficient wheel diameter for extra 
brake capacity. Wheel weights are 
high as compared to other types, and 
this type cannot be used on thin wing 
planes where retracting space is lim- 
ited. Type | tailwheels, becouse they 
do not require brakes, have relatively 
smaller wheel diameters. 


TYPE 111 (Low pressure) 

A good tire for transport or cargo air- 
planes, and for non-tectical military 
and private planes. The section width 
is slightly lerger than the Type | tire 
for a given outside diameter, but the 
bead or inside diameter is smaller 
then Type |. This permits o lerger cir 
volume, lower inflation pressures and 
greater footprint. 

Fer wear, cushioning and safety, 
Type Wi tires are generally superior. 
For comparable ovtside diameters, 
they will generally weigh more than 
the Type 1, but the smaller wheel 
diameters will compensate for this 
increase in weight. 








TYPE Vil 
(Extra high pressure) 


Recommended as most efficient for 
mest tactical military planes, when 
performance in the air is the prime 
consideration. Designed to provide 
@ tire with « very high lead ca- 
pacity for its size and weight plus 
@ narrower section width to permit 
retraction inte latest design thin 
wings. 
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Plane Utilization 


PLANE UTILIZATION of the domestic 
airlines increased from 8:03 
to the war, requisitio 


amount of  anesen equipment, to an aver- 
age of 11.39 hours per day on the basis 
of schedules in effect last April 1. 
These figures are revealed in a report 
entitled, “Changes in War Air Service 
Pattern” which was recently compiled by 
the Research and Analysis Division, Eco- 
nomic Bureau, Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Daily plane utilization on May 18, 1942 
and April 1, 1945 is given for all of the 
domestic airlines in the tion. 
The chart shows that before the gov- 
ernment requisitioned the airline equip- 
ment, Eastern Air Lines led the domestic 
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TRANSPORT 
of Domestic Lines 11% hrs. per Day 


of 525,304 miles per day, or an average 


carriers with a daily plane utilization of 
of 1,793 miles and 11:39 Lows per plane 


10:15 hours and 1,340 miles 


TWA was second with 10:01 hours and daily. 
1519 hours per plane. The chart shows thet on the besis of 
On the basis of schedules in effect schedules recommended for May 12, 1942, 
April 1, 1945, Delta Air Corp. leads with there were left available to the airlines 
14:02 hours ‘and 1,903 miles per plane a total of 166 which were to cover 
Northwest is second with 13:18 a total of 207,838 scheduled plane miles 
1,973 miles, Braniff Airways third with daily. Had the to 
12:49 hours and 1,849 miles, and National schedule, the average number of miles 
fourth with 12:48 hours and 2,145 miles _ g =. plane would have been but 
per day. lowever under greater plane util- 


The report shows that of 324 planes, 
ie od available for use in May, 1942, 
scheduled plane miles flown 
smadintell to 368,867 for an average of 
1,138 miles per plane at 8:03 hours a day. 
On April 1, 1945 there were an average of 
293 planes available, which flew a total 








Schedules before reduction 


Present Schedules 


























































































































Average daily Number of aircraft Average daily 
Daily Average scheduled Approximate Approximate utilization per 
Carrier scheduled Planes daily miles _— flying hours number in daily oe in service 

plane miles available per plane per plane service m Miles Flying hours 

American ........++.. 89,180 ™4 Doc-3 1,205 8:43 4 DOC-3 120,959 1,635 9:55 
EE 6uacwacdtsdvdaon 8,931 10 DO-3 898 4:16 
5,860 5 Do-2 1,172 12:10 

14,791 15 986 6:4 ll DOS 20,334 1,849 12-48 

SD BD cscveocvcdeccccce 7156 6 Dc-3 1,193 7:50 6 Dc-3 12,008 2,001 12:32 

ae tniabaden eset 2,648 4 Do-3 662 4:42 4 Dc-3 3,965 991 7:05 

Continental .......... 5,435 6 Lodestar 906 5:41 2 Do-3 3,510 1,755 12:51 

SS fe ntints aecin pacha 6,080 5 Do-3 1,216 8:16 4 Lodestar 4,664 1,166 721 
2,570 4 Electra Le] 441 

8,650 9 961 6:41 6 8,174 1,362 9:18 

SUE: etesbeoncssn see 52,261 39 DC-3 1340 10:15 8 DC-3 15,223 1,903 14:03 

33 DOC-3 65,506 1,988 12:37 

Mid-Continent ....... 3,674 4 Lodestar 919 6:20 3 DO-3 4,020 1,340 9 49 

2,950 5 Hlectra 590 4:08 2 Lodestar 3,598 1,799 12:4 

6.624 9 736 5:06 5 7,618 1,524 10:37 
eee 3,600 3 Lodestar 1,200 738 
870 2 Electra 435 3:28 

7 Lodestar 15,018 2,145 1248 
4,470 5 894 5:59 
SEONEE scocvetectes 3,370 5 DO-2 674 3:15 
514 1 Hiectra 514 4:06 

3,884 6 CAT 3-24 3 Do-3 3,721 1240 7:10 
Borthwest ............ 14,430 10 DC-3 1,443 10:23 
1,412 4 Electra 353 3:30 

15,842 14 1,132 8:28 13 DC-3 25,653 1,973 13:18 
ML, \aibcobbi 6sweowepiine 15,580 16 DOC-3 974 8:00 
946 2 247-D 473 3:25 

16,526 18 918 737 18 DC-3 28,34 1,575 ui 

Me’ Sanceb sb becuse beete 58,710 37 DC-3 1,587 10.14 3 B-307 5,652 1834 10:52 

2.066 3 Do-2 689 7:13 339 DC-3 76,118 1,952 11:46 

60,776 40 1,519 10:01 42 81,770 1947 11:19 
SEEN ~ aves éaeseauedan 64,892 4 DC-3 1,324 9:03 
3,312 13 247-D 255 1:14 

68 204 62 1,100 725 S Dc-3 99,237 1872 12:17 

Western-Inland ...... 5,704 7 Do-3 815 5:35 8 DC-3 14,070 1,738 10:54 

6,716 10 247-D 672 4:49 2 Lodestar 3,614 1807 13-21 

12,420 17 731 5:08 10 17,684 1,768 11:00 

TOE. eariccondngtncaces 325,572 237 DC-3 1,267 820 3 B-307 5,652 1,884 10:52 

11,296 13 DC-2 869 7:28 275 DC-3 492,758 1,792 11-29 

12,709 13 Lodestar 978 6:20 15 Lodestar 26 894 1,793 11:26 
8,316 16 Electra 520 3:33 
10,974 2% 247-D 439 2:18 

368.867 324 1,138 8:03 293 525,304 1,793 11:39 
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Examiner Recommends 2 Feeder 
Routes in Rocky Mountain Area 


Denver and Laramie 


Applicants Favored 


Two local-feeder applicants were rec- 
ommended for routes in the Rocky 
Mountain area by Examiner William J. 
Madden in a report on the Rocky Moun- 
tain case (Docket 152 et al). 

Madden’s recommendations followed 
those made by the Board in its Local- 
Feeder Investigation in late 1943, that a 
limited number of feeder lines be cer- 
tificated for on three-year temporary 
certificates. 

The report recommended that Summit 
Airways of Laramie, Wyo., be issued a 
temporary three-year certificate to oper- 
ate (a) between Billings, Mont. and 
Cheyenne, Wyo., via Lowell, Powell, Cody, 
Greybull, Worland, Thermopolis, River- 
ton, Lander, Rock Springs, wlins, and 
Laramie; and (b) between Rock Springs 
and the intermediate points of Jackson, 
Afton, Kemmerer and Evanston. 

second local-feeder applicant rec- 
ommended was Ray Wilson, Inc., of 
Denver. Madden recommended that a 
three-year temporary certificate for op- 
erations (a) between Denver and Grand 
Junction, Colo., via Granby, Steamboat 
Springs, Craig, Glenwood Springs, and 
Rifle, all in Colorado; (b) between Den- 
ver and Grand Junction, via Salida, Ala- 
mosa, Monte Vista, Gunnison, Montrose, 
and Delta, all in Colorado; (c) between 
Grand Junction and Salt Lake City, via 
Price and Provo, Utah; and (d) between 
Grand Junction and Albuquerque, N. M., 
via Cortez and Durango, Colo., Farming- 
ton and Gallup, N. M. 

Organizational Basis Needed 


Madden’s recommendations with respect 
to Summit carried the provision that be- 
fore a certificate is issued it should be 
established that the company has a proper 
organizational basis for performing the 
service, that the identity of the present 
stockholders has been disclosed, and that 
the relationship between Summit and 
Consolidated Airlines be clarified. 

The report said that at the time of the 
hearing, Charles W. Hirsig, II, was Pres- 
ident of Summit. He was killed in an 
airplane accident Jan. 15, 1945, and, the 
report said, “inasmuch as he was actively 
in charge of the operations of Summit 
Airways, a showing of a proper organiza- 
tional basis of the applicant is not com- 
plete.” Consolida Airlines, Madden 
said, is an organization of 14 “so-called 
fixed base operators” that have filed ap- 
plications for routes in various parts of 
the U. S., including the same routes re- 
quested by Summit. 

The report noted that prior to the 
Rocky Mountain h in Denver, Sum- 
mit and Consolidated filed a stipulation 
with we qgearngy$ reciting 1 —n_ 
applica was given priority over 

r onsolidated. 


intermediate points on Western’s Route 13 
on a three-year temporary basis. 

Madden recommended that the rela- 
tionship between Ray Wilson, Inc., and 
the Wilson-Bonfils Flying school be ap- 
proved. The latter sclatinnaiie is a part- 
nership, organized to operate a cadet 
training school at Chickasha, Okla. Wilson 
is president of Summit, and Bonfils vice- 
president. 

The report recommended further that 
the applications of Mid-West Airways 
(Dockets 700, 1071) be severed from this 
proceeding and reassigned for hearing at 
a later date. Midwest, a Salt Lake City 
company, sought a network of routes ex- 


Albuquerque, Portland, Ore., Butte, Mont, 
Winnemucca, Nev., and other points in 
the Rocky Mountain region. 

It was recommended that all other ap- 
plications in the proceeding be denied, 
among them the proposals of Frontier 
Airways of Denver, a Braniff Airways 
affiliate. Madden held that while Braniff 
“might not technically control Frontier 
Airways through its ownership of 25% of 
the stock, because of the almost complete 
lack of experience in areonautical matters 
in the existing officers and directors, the 
company would necessarily have to rely 
on Braniff Airways in operational and 
promotional matters.” 

Madden pointed out in this connection 
that “it is believed that the development 
of the traffic potential will receive more 
enthusiastic efforts from a company rely- 
ing solely on such a route than from an 
existing air carrier operating profitable 


tending from Salt Lake City to Phoenix, routes in other areas.” 











ALCUTTA—America’s prospective international airline operators who have been 
wondering how low their fares will have to be to attract foreign travel after the 
war might be interested in a recent experience of ours . . . We went for a ride on an 
Indian train, traveling one way second class and the other way first class, to compare 


the accommodations and cost . . . Second class fare was about 2.1c a mile, while first 
. Except on one or 


class was 4.1c . . . It took over four hours to travel 72 miles . . 

two very trains, both first and second class accommodations consist of compart- 
ments with not-too-comfortable seats, windows wide open, everything covered with 
soot . . . Trips that take four hours by air take two days or longer by rail . 


In another country, we were told that one airline official approached the head of an- 
other airline and asked the latter to raise air fares . . . Asked for a reason, the official 
said: “Well, if you don’t raise yours, we'll probably have to cut ours and we don’t 
want to be put in the position of looking like we’re undercutting the railroads” . . . 
It appeared that fares on the state-owned railroads were substantially higher than 
those charged by the one airline, and slightly higher than those of the other . . . May- 
be unusually low fares will not be necessary on some international routes . . . The 
people are already accustomed to paying for their transportation . . . 
There are a lot of former airline men working for the Air Transport Command 
in this theater who are worried about their postwar future . . . Questions are 
being asked: “Am I going to get my job back? What kind of a job will they 
offer me? What about salary?” .. . Most of the men hear from their companies 
a couple of times a year, so they’re not particularly worried about the first 
question . . . However, most of them will not be content to go back to their 
former jobs and their former salaries—they think about the promotions they 
probably would have had if they hadn’t been in the Army . . . Many of those 
who are majors, lieutenant colonels and colonels know that they’re making 
more money than they made in civilian life and they also know that they'll have 
to take a cut when they return, but they don’t want to be cut back to where 
they were before . . . Almost to a man they believe that they are now qualified 
for bigger jobs—and in most cases they are .. . For example, one man who was 
an airline station manager has been responsible for moving traffic over a 
system that has almost as many planes as ali the U. S. airlines . . . and he’s 
been doing a good job . . . There are many similar cases . . . Army experience 
has been valuable . .. They'd like to hear something specific from their 


In addition to the airline men, there are officers in ATC who were not in aviation 
before the war, but who would like to be after the war . . . The airlines won’t have 
to look far for personnel in their expansion programs . . . However, there’s one man 
over here who isn’t interested in an airline job . . . He’s been flying the Hump for a 

ar, in all kinds of weather, carrying all kinds of stuff . . . We asked him if he’d 
ike a postwar pilot’s job on a nice route equipped with airway aids . . . “Me? Not 
for me,” he said. “Just think of the people whose lives I'd be responsible for. Why, 
I'd even have to carry women and children!” .. . 

The airlines back heme who are perpetually annoyed with “no shows”’—those 
pesky people who make reservations and don’t show up—might be amused at 
the manner in which ATC handles this evil . . . Even over here someone oc- 
casionally misses his flight . .. When he does, he doesn’t get a second chance— 
he rides the train, which sometimes takes a couple of days ... We don’t ad- 
vise such drastic methods on the home front, however . ERIC BRAMLEY 
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Three Airlines Oppose Aimerican 
As Southeastern Hearing Begins 


Eastern, Delta, TWA 
In Louisville Fight 


A MERICAN AIRLINES’ bid to pick up 
Louisville, Ky., as an intermediate 
point on Route 23 set off the initial clash 
in the CAB’s Southeastern States hearing 
which got underway before Examiners 
Ross Newmann and Curtis C. Henderson 
in Greensboro, N. C., May 28. 

Testimony from Charles A. Rheinstrom, 
American’s vice-president-traffic, that his 
company not only wanted Louisville 
named on Route 23 but would seek non- 
stop privileges between that city and 
other points on American’s system, drew 
concerted opposition from Eastern, , Delta 
and Transcontinental and Western Air. 

Ernest V. Moore, Delta counsel, an- 
nounced that he would file a motion with 
the Board in protest to American’s ap- 
plication on the grounds that the trans- 
continental carrier actually sought to 
shorten its transcontinental route and that 
the primary purpose of the application 
and testimony in the case was not to add 
Louisville as an intermediate point. 

C. E. Woolman, Delta’s executive vice- 
president, took an unenthusiastic view 
of short-haul feeder lines, testifying that 
the private car would be used for 15-20 
mile stops, and that the airplane would 
be limited to hops of 100 miles in the 
short-haul field. 

Woolman said that Delta’s application 
to extend Route 24 would show an annual 
profit of ‘$663,155 with. mail pay of $862,- 
787. Non-mail revenues for the proposed 
Memphis and Jacksonville 
would be $5,869,305, he said. 

E. V. Rickenbacker, president and gen- 
eral manager of Eastern, said that his 
company could provide better service than 
any applicant in the hearing from the 
standpoint of both long-haul and local 
service. This would be possible through 
schedules which would be operated on the 
hour from 7 a.M. to midnight over Routes 
5, 6 and 10. 

Halsey R. Bazley, president of All 
American Aviation, stirred up some op- 
position when he testified that while he 
saw a passenger potential for the South- 
eastern states, present demands were not 
enough to support both a passenger and 
mail-express service. 

E. Smythe Gambrell, Eastern counsel, 
contended that All American was at- 
tempting to establish a 20,000-mile pick- 
up system throughout the country which 


extensions 


would give only mail-property service 
and would foreclose the development of 
passenger traffic. All American sought 
7400 miles of routes in this hearing. 

As the hearing moved along at a slow 
pace, two feeder applicants—Atlantic and 
Carolina Airways and Cotton Belt Air- 
lines—outlined plans for local service in 
a territory extending through North Car- 
colina to Florida. Both are admittedly 
paper companies, dependent upon secur- 
ing flight and other personnel to put the 
operations in motion. 

C. E. Beard, Braniff’s vice-president- 
traffic, outlined proposals for the exten- 
sion of Route 15 from Memphis to Wash- 
ington as an adjunct to the carrier’s 
Memphis-Denver service. 





Washington State Court 
Upholds Northwest 


The Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington has ruled that an airline 
passenger grounded by adverse weather 
or prevented from reaching his destination 
in a designated time because of cancel- 
lation of the flight, has no action for 
damages against the carrier. 

The issue was decided in a suit brought 
by Robert M. Jones against Northwest 
Airlines, Inc. and was brought on the 
basis of Jones’ contention that he had 
bought a round trip ticket from the car- 
rier for passage from Seattle to Washing- 
ton, D. C. on the assurance of the de- 
fendant’s agent that the trip could be 
completed in a stipulated number of days. 
The plane was grounded at Helena, Mont. 
because of adverse weather and Jones 
was not able to obtain another reservation 
to continue the trip for four days. 

It was held by the court that Jones 
bought his ticket subject to the carrier’s 
tariff regulations which permits the car- 
rier to cancel flights when it is deemed 
necessary, and that any agreement, made 
by the carrier’s agent contrary to these 
regulations, is unlawful and not binding 
on the carrier. 


IATA Meeting Oct. 15 


The date for the first annual meeting 
of the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation has been set for Oct. 15 at Mon- 
treal, Canada. Headquarters of IATA are 
in the Central Terminal Bldg. of the 
Canadian National Airways. The annual 
meeting will be at the Windsor Hotel. 





Two C-53s Being Readied 
For Hawaiian Airlines 


_ Two C-53s recently allocated to Hawai- 
ian Airlines are undergoing reconversion 
at Fort Worth, Tex., and will be flown 
to Honolulu early this summer. They will 
be used exclusively for cargo operations, 
replacing two S-43s which inaugurated 
the first scheduled airfreight service in 
the United States in March, 1942. 
Hawaiian reports 30,523 revenue pas- 
sengers were carried in the first three 
months of 1945, an increase of 5,549 or 
22.22% over the 24,974 carried during the 
same period of 1944. This is the highest 
quarterly passenger traffic ever reached 
by Hawaiian in 16 years of operation. 


NWA Opens Rt. 69; 
Hunter Hopes For 
Non-Stop in Future 


Northwest Airlines inaugurated service 
over its new Route 69 between Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul and New York June 1 with 
three round-trips daily between New 
York and the Pacific Northwest and a 
fourth between New York and the Twin 
Cities, 

Two converted DC-3s were placed in 
service at the inaugural of the country’s 
fourth transcontinental route, bringing to 
18 the number of such aircraft now oper- 
ated by Northwest. Forty’ pilots were 
added to the airline’s system to provide 
required flight personnel. 

At the same time, Northwest announced 
reorganization of its space allocation sys- 
tem to expedite handling passengers, mail 
and express on the new route. A central 
control office in Minneapolis, with a 
branch office in Billings, Mont. is the 
key to the system. 

Under the new setup, each city which 
originates flights is assigned a given 
amount of space on each flight by the 
control office. Requests for additional 
space are cleared through the latter office. 
Heretofore, it was necessary for one sta- 
tion to check with other stations on space 
allocation. The new system is expected 
to reduce sharply communications between 
stations. 

Croil Hunter, Northwest president, said 
his company already was looking toward 
the day of non-stop service between New 
York and the Pacific Northwest, and is 
considering the purchase of Boeing Strato- 
cruisers for this service. 





Francisco and Honolulu and Guam. 





Pacific Utilization Zooms Upward 


The two contract operators for the Air Transport Command in the Pacific re- 
port hourly plane utilization during recent months that three years ago would 
have been deemed impossible for trans-Pacific operations. 

Consairway, the air transport division of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
reports its 16 converted Likerator bombers averaged 13 hours per day per air- 
plane in April as the ailrine commenced its fourth year. Longest round-trip 
route served is 15,000 miles to New Guinea. 

United Air Lines reported late in May that its fleet of Douglas C-54 transports 
has reached a utilization of 11% hours per day per plane, compared with 8% 
hours in March, 1943. _ United is flying about 


42500 miles a day between San 
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Further Non-Scheduled 
Hearings Cancelled 


Further hearings in the CAB’s non- 
scheduled investigation will not be held, 
Examiner William J. Madden has an- 
nounced, but all interested parties may 
submit additional material and briefs in 
documentary form. Deadline for the sub- 
mission of such material is July 2. 
Madden said that an examiners’ report 
would be issued before the matter is sub- 
mitted to the CAB for final action. 
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CAB Orders 


3681—Authorizing Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, S. A. 





temporary use of the airport at Nogales Ariz. 
wert atten between Cananea and Nogales, 
Sonora, Mexico. (Docket 1854). 

rdering an x eet | of the activities of 


me ap 
Lines, (Docker r1a8) on Route 29, and o 
America Nas Inc. (Docket 1143) on Route 
4. 
3684—Approving the cancellation of the agreement 
between United Air Lines, Inc. and Mid inent 
Airlines, Inc. relating to the furnishing of certain 
earings by United to Mid-Continent at Des 


Denying the application of American Airlines 
Inc. for exemption of service on — N a a 
from “ SlicSome Tex. a ae El Paso, 
Tex. 
rizing Chicago “ Southern Air Lines, Inc. 
to inaugurate service on Route 53 between the 
terminal ove Pt poe Tex. and Detroit, Mich. 
rizing C & Southern Air Lines, Inc. 
oe serve intermediate ste steps on Route 53 through 
use of the Indianapolis Municipal pnee. 
Toledo Municipal Airport and Detroit Airpo' 
369%6—Dismissing the a ie ctons of Alaska Ccestel 
rlotte, N. C. and the 


Airlines. ( 
ranting the City’ of 
Ala. geeeen to intervene in 
(Dockets 50! +, ob. 
3696—Permitting Southland *Aidlines vee 701) 
to withdraw from the Southeastern States con 


(oes ket 501 et al). 
ismissing the applications of Aero Picku 
Service Corp. (Docket 501), All Virginiais t 
Feeder Lines (Docket 1132), Blue Ridge Air Lines, 
Inc. (Docket 1094) Carolina Air jem, Inc. (Docket 
McLendon & B ket 1559), Service 


(Docket | and Union Airways (Docket 1780) in 
the So ket 50! et al 
3700—Consolidating the application of Southern Air- 
ways, Inc. {Docket 1898) in the Southeastern States 

Case (Docket 50! et al). 
370i—Rescinding Order 1751, suspending service tem- 
porarily on Braniff Airways, Inc.'s Route 15 at 
Iveston, Tex. 


CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of Applications Filed, Orders Issued, and Future Actions of the Civil Aeronantics Board.) 


3703—Permitting Western Air Lines, Inc. the use of 
the Grand seoction, Colo. airport and the Denver 
Municipal Airpo 

3704—Dismissing ¢ i applications of All American 
Aviation, Inc. (Dockets 705, 1239, 1377). 

3705—Show cause order in the petition of Pan 
American Airways, Inc. relative to the mail rates 
in its Latin American operations. (Docket 1593). 

3706—Dismissing the application of Aircraft Sales 
Co. (Docket 1518). 

3707—Dismissing the application of Ong Aircraft 
Co. (Docket 1210). 

3706—Terminating the temporary exemption of 
American Export Airlines, Inc. in the confidential 
order dated July 2, 1943, between New York and 
Port Lyautey, Morocco. 

3709—Permitting American Export Airlines, Inc. to 
operate between New York and Foynes, Eire, vie 
the intermediate point Botwood, Newfoundland. 
(Docket 1901). 

3711|—Permitting Continental Air Lines, Inc. to 
inaugurate non-stop service between Carlsbad, N. 
M. and Roswell, N. M. on Route 29. 

3712—Permitting the Board of Commissioners of 
Montgomery, Ala. to intervene in the South- 
eastern States Case. (Docket 50! ef al). 

3713—Dismissing the application of System Freight 
Service. (Docket 1750). 

3718—Granting permission to Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines, Inc. to serve Evansville, Ind. through 
the use of the Evansville Municipal Airport. 





CAB Calendar 


Aug. I0@—Hearing, additional Cincinnati-New York 
service (Docket 22! et al) (Tentative). 


3—Heari in the Great Lakes case, involvi 
es in Mfehigon Ohio, Indiana, Illinois aa 
Wisconsin (Docket 535 et al) (Tentative). 


Oct. I—Hearing, Mississippi Valley case (Docket 548 
et al) (Tentative). 


Dec. 3—Hearing, Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., Kan- 
sas City-Memphis-Florida (Docket 105! et el) 
(Tentative). 





New Air 


Eastern Air Lines and 
Dothan as terminals and scheduled a num- 
ber additional services to ° 


Services 


Miami and the second a commuter service 


and New York was inaugurated. 


Caribbean-Atlantic Flights 
Caribbean-Atlantic lrlines inaugurated 


and St. Croix, V. I. 


Braniff Texas Services 

Braniff Airways will inaugurate service to 
Lubbock, Texas, July 1. The service will be 
created by making Lubbock a stop on Bran- 
iff’s schedule between Denver and Texas 
points, and will operate from Dallas to Den- 
ver via Fort Worth, Lubbock, Amarillo, 
Pueblo, and Colorado Springs. Braniff re- 
inaugurated air service between Houston 
and Galveston June 1. 


PCA Enters New York July 2 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines will ingurate 
servi:e into New York City on July 2, pro- 
viding the city with six additional dally 
flight schedules. From LaGuardia Field, the 
line will offer non-stop flights to Pittsburgh 
and the schedule calls for three express-type 
flights to Chicago and three to Birmingham 
dally. 
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Route Applications 





Alaska Airlines—asks permanent or temporary cer 
tificate for service on route from Kotzebue, Alaske 
to Point Barrow, Alaska, with intermediate stops. 
(Docket 1893). 

All American Aviation—petitions for mail rate over 
Route 49. (Docket 1906). 

American Airlines—asks permission to inaugurate 
non-stop services between Oklahoma City, Okle. 
and Tucson, Ariz. (Docket 1895) 

American Export Airlines—asks exempfion order av- 
thorizing applicant to engage in service between 
New York and Poole, England, via intermediate 
point Foynes, Eire. (Temporary) (Docket 1904); 
also asks exemption on route with terminal points 
New York and Foynes, Eire, vie Botwood, New- 
foundiand. (Docket 1901). 

Braniff Airways—Amendment No. | to application 
in Docket 1147, or amendment of its certificate 
for Route 9, Kansas City and Miami, with alter- 
nate stops. 

Chicago & Southern Airlines—asks for mail rates 
between Memphis, Tenn. and Detroit, Mich. on 
Route 53. (Docket 1897). 

Colonial Airlines—esks certificate for service be 
tween Cincinnati and New York on three alternate 
routes. (Docket 1910). 

Eastern Air Lines—seeks extension of exemption 
order No. 3328 to serve Evansville, Ind. on Route 
10 until a final order has been issued in Eastern's 
Docket 1871. (Docket 1905) (Denied). 

inter-Americas Airlines, San Juan, ?. R.—requests 
that National Airlines be prohibited from acquir- 
ing control of or interest in Caribbean-Atlantic 
Airlines, Inc., that Caribbean be prohibited from 
using equipment and personnel of National, and 
that the agreement between Caribbean and Ne- 
tional, filed with the Board, pertaining to the 
use of National's equipment and personnel by 
Caribbean, be disapproved. (Docket 1907). 

Northwest Airlines & Alonzo Petteys—joint applice- 
tion for interlocking relationship through the hold- 
ing by Mr. Petteys of the positions of director 
of Northwest, director of Denver Tramwa 
and officer, director or partner of other Colorede 
businesses. (Docket 1894). 

United Air Lines—asks for amendment to consoli- 
date Routes | and 62 into a single certificate for 
a route to be known as Route |. (Docket 1903). 

James Walker Case, Alameda, Calif.—seeks to en- 
gage in non-scheduled service to, from and be- 
tween all points within the boundaries of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. (Docket 1912). 

Globe Freight Airline, Hartford, Conn.—asks cer 
tificate for transporting property only from and to 


Miami, Fla., via points in the Caribbean Ares 
Central and South America. (Docket 1908). 
Amendment No. !—to eliminate request for 


foreign air transportation and revise the original 
application so as to request certificate to operate 
between Boston, Mass. and Miami, Fia., with 
intermediate stops. (Docket 1669). 

Railway Express Agency—joint application with eight 
individuals for approval of interlocking relation 
ships. Applicant also requests that temporary 
approvals heretofore granted be made permanent 
(Docket 1915). 

Slope Air Service, New England, N. Dak.—amend- 
ment to application of Schumacher & Erickson to 
designate Slope Air rvice as applicant, with 
no chance in the proposed routes. (Dockets 1758 
and 1784). 

Southern Airways—seeks interlocking relationship be- 
tween Southern Airways, certain other aeronautics 
companies, and Frank W. Hulse. (Docket 1893). 

William H. Towle, Boston, Mass.—asks certificate 
to operate service on route from St. John, New 
Brunswick, Canada to Hudson River terminal in 
New York, via intermediate points. Applicant 
proposes to organize a corporation to be known 
as Intercoastal Airlines, Inc. (Docket 1911). 

Trans-Southern Corp., icago, Ill—asks for cer 
tificate for routes Kansas City to Jacksonville 
Fla.: Oklahoma City to Memphis; Springfield, Mo 
to Pensacola, Fla.; Nashville to Birmingham and 
Birmingham to Savannah, with intermediate stops. 
(Dock 1899). 

U. S. Flying Servvices, St. Petersburg, Fla.—aesks for 
certificate for transportation of property and mai 
by pick-up method on proposed routes from 
Jacksonville to Miami, Jacksonville to Pensacola 
Jacksonville to West Palm Beach, and Pensacole 
to Tampa, with intermediate stops. (Docket 1900). 

Edward F. Zedeker, Dayton, O.—seeks certificate 
for routes from Dayton to Cleveland, Dayton to 
Louisville, and Dayton to Lexington, with inter 
mediate stops. (Docket 1/902). 
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BROADCAST PROGRAM AND 
RECORDING AMPLIFIER 
Showing the wide range of the Wilcox 
line with this amplifier designed espe- 
cially for the broadcasting industry. 








Any type of radio communications equipment — from complete 
airline installations to specialized units required by various 


industries—make up the extensive line of Wilcox products. All 


Wilcox equipment is known for dependable performance and 
Wilcox assemblies are adaptable to the space available for 
installation. In postwar developments Wilcox will hold its place 


as pace-maker for advanced designing. Inquiries are invited. 


WILCOX ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers of Radio Equipment 
FOURTEENTH AND CHESTNUT KANSAS CITY, MissOURI 








CAB Sets Mail Pay 
Rate of 70c; Was $1 
HE Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 





from ane $l a 
for the period beginning June 1 

Ae tee tae Oe tea ‘hold teak 
Pan American’s present rate, set July 
17, 1944, should apply for the period from 
Feb, 28, 1944 to May 31, 1945. The latter 
rate is 13.32c per airplane mile, which re- 
sults in a return of approximately $1 a 
ton mile when coupled with an additional 
allowance of 05c per airplane mile for 
each pound in excess of the base load of 
266 pounds of mail. 

In a second show-cause proceeding 
against Pan American, the Board set a 
tentative rate of $3.58 per revenue plane 
mile on the carrier’s Miami-Leopoldville 
route for the period Sept. 21, 1944 to Jan. 
8, 1945. The mail pay would provide a 
return of $905.200 for s total mileage of 

The show cause proceedings were in- 

tuted by Pan American under provision 
ee ee oe Suly 3, 1944 
ecision, which allowed the international 
carrier a review of the Board’s action be- 
yond Feb. 28, 1944. The CAB did not 
consider the carrier's mail pay return 
| beyond that date at the time the 13.32c 
| rate was set. 

In the show-cause order on the Latin- 
American division, the Board held that 


~ 


F 


Q. 


“need” investment of $12,- 

. This return was used as the 

basis for setting the Feb. 28-May 31 rate. 
‘Within Zone of Reasonableness' 

The Board said that the computed re- 
turn of 8.7% “is obviously within the zone 
of reasonableness,” and stated further that 
“this is particularly true in the present 
case because of the marked instability of 
petitioner's (Pan American) reported fi- 
nancial results, the various circumstances 
which suggest abnormally high operating 
costs, and in view of available information 
which indicates that such high costs may 
be due in some part to loose cost control 
by petitioner.” 

The Board estimated that the 70c rate, 
to be effective from June 1, would result 
in annual mail revenue of $1,260,000 a 
year, and an operating profit on the mail 
service of approximately $142,000, which 
represents a return on the required mail 
investment of 13.5% after provision for 
federal taxes. 

“The inclusion of mail revenue in the 
above amount will] result in an operating 
profit for petitioner’s entire Latin Amer- 

operations of approximately $4,- 
369,000, which represents a return of 19.1% 
on the total investment available for the 

in American operations, after 40% 
federal income tax. 

One of the elements considered by the 
Board in establishing the mail pay from 
June 1 was Pan Am’s actual investment 
required for the operation of the U. S. 
mail service. This figure was concluded 
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PAA’s Latin American Division 
Involved in Show-Cause Order 


to be $629,535 for the Latin American di- 
vision. 

The Board in setting the mail pay figure 
on the Miami-Leopoldville route said that 
it had given special consideration to the 
importance. of the route from the national 
defense standpoint, as reflected by recom- 
mendations of the War Department, and 
had given little consideration to the com- 
mercial aspects of the service. 

The Board emphasized that “this oper- 
ation does not adequately serve the com- 
mercial ports in the African area and has 
none of the characteristics of a normal 
commercial operation.” 

No mail rate was fixed beyond Jan. 9, 
1945, the Board said, because it was un- 
certain whether Pan American “will be in 
a ion to reinaugurate this service 

in the foreseeable future . . .” 

hn American began operations over 
the route Sept. 21, 1944, but the Martin 
M-130 aircraft assigned to the route was 
lost through accident last Jan. 8. Service 
has been suspended since that time. The 
mail pay rate on the Leopoldville-Miami 
segment would given Pan American a net 
profit, after federal taxes, of $9,145, the 
Board said. 


Sixty Former RCAF Pilots 
Trained by Trans-Canada 


More than 60 former RCAF pilots, com- 
prising 10 training classes, have been 
processed for first officer ratings at Trans- 
Canada Air Lines’ instructional schoo] at 
Winnipeg since the program began in 
March, 1944. 

Training facilities are being expanded 
in preparation for a continuing stream of 
returning military pilots who will be 
trained for airline flying. Pilots eligible 
for training have had at least one tour 
of combat operations and 1000 flying hours. 

The training program was worked out 
by agreement between Trans-Canada and 
RCAF. Each class of “repat” pilots is 
given a six-weeks course at the Winni- 
peg school, covering both flight training 
and ground instruction. 


Near Completion of Course— Trans-Canada Air Lines’ 
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CAL’ Ss New Route—The Civil Aero- 


nautics Board 

recently awarded Continental Airlines a new 

extension to Route 29, linking El Paso, Tex., 

and Tulsa, Okla., via Lubbock and Wichita 

Falls, Tex. It will tie together cities having 

a strong community of interest in the 
petroleum industry. 


EAL Opposes Consolidation 
Of Four Mail Pay Cases 


Eastern Air Lines has filed a motion 
with the CAB asking that public counsel's 
motion to consolidate Eastern’s mail pay 
case (Docket 1697) with those of TWA, 
American and United Air Lines be dis- 
missed. 

Eastern’s motion was based on the con- 
tention that it is entitled to a “full, fair 
and separate hearing” on the issues in- 
volved in the Board’s show-cause order, 
and that the Board must fix and determine 
mail pay rates for each carrier based 
upon the need of that particular carrier. 

Eastern also contends that the four com- 
panies served with the show-cause order 
are not in competition with one another, 
adding that the “fact that the Board has 
singled out Eastern, American, TWA and 
United for reduction in mail rates, while 
taking no action with respect to other 
carriers receiving mail pay at the same 
rete, constitutes no reason for a consoli- 
dated hearing.” 





twelfth radic operators’ 


class of repatriated Navy, Army, and RCAF per- 


sonnel is shown nearing the completion of their course at Stevenson Field, Winnipeg. 


Sixty 


such men have been assigned to duty during 1944 and thus far in 1945: Pictured above is 
a typical class room scene. 
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SUPER SERVICE FOR THE PLANE OWNER good-will has been achieved . . . ON MERIT ALONE. 
During its period of growth, orderly convenience has 
been developed along with the most modern production 
equipment and line methods, operated in spotless surround- 
ings. This is a tribute to the individual incentive, ability 
and experience of Grand Central Airport’s personnel, who 
have grown up with aviation, know their business and 

whose lives are devoted to safety in the air . . . . 

This organization teems with experience, and 

its motto is Precaution — Precision — Safety. 


From the smallest individual job to complete fleet over- 
haul . . . . the key-note in the operations of Grand Central 
Airport Company’s huge modern facilities, is efficiency, 
thoroughness, attention to each and every detail, topped 
by guaranteed service. Specializing in reconversion, main- 
tenance, service and overhaul of airplanes, en- 
gines and every type of aviation equipment, a 
remarkable record of customer satisfaction and 


GRAND <<€NTRAL AIRPORT <O. 


ESTABLISHED 1929 
AUTHORIZED AND APPROVED SALES AND SERVICE FOR ALL TYPES OF AIRPLANES AND ENGINES 


GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT WAR 


GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES CO.) CALIFORNIA a ae 
AJ\HOME OF THE FAMOUS CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE >> "R08 
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With Amphenol COMPLETE Cable Assemblies you have 
only one source of supply ... issue only one purchase 
order .. . cut your procurement cost .. . reduce your la- 
bor and tool cost... eliminate production and assembly 
worries .. . all of these add up to a substantial savings in 
valuable man-hours and manufacturing cost. 

Tremendous volume production has necessitated the 
creation of countless jigs, fixtures and special equipment 
with resultant lower assembly cost, precision and quality 
workmanship, and dependability that characterizes all 
Amphenol products. 

. .. Engineered to your specifications . . . Efficiently as- 
sembled . . . Exacting precision in testing—three additional 
reasons why you should specify Amphenol complete, qual- 
ity Cable Assemblies. 

Your inquiry will receive prompt, careful and confi- 
dential consideration, 

Depend upon AMPHENOL Quality. 


AMERICAN PHENOLIC CORPORATION 
Chicago 50, Illinois 
In Canada + Amphenol Limited - Toronto 
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U. H. F. Cables and Connectors 
Conduit © Fittings © Connectors 
(A-N, U. H. F., British) ¢ Cable 
Assemblies ¢ Radio Parts * Plas- 
tics for Industry 
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TWA News Bureau 
Head Will Resign 


Leon Baron will leave Transcontinental 
& Western Air on July 1 after serving 
five years as director of the TWA News 
Bureau. He is joining John A. Cairns & 
Co., New York advertising agency, as a 
member of the agency’s planning board, 
and will serve as consultant for a number 
of accounts including Newsweek, Good 
Housekeeping and Pictorial Review. Baron 
joined TWA in 1939 after more than 10 
years with United Press. 


Airlines to Get Thousand 
Pilots from Air Forces 


U. S. airlines are expected to obtain 
a needed 1000 pilots and co-pilots under 
the AAF’s new program allowing for the 
release of a limited number of — 
pilots for airline duty, according to 
Air Transport Association. 

The pilots are needed to serve on new 
routes being opened and previous sched- 
ules being resumed. In addition, the 
commercial airlines are expected to be 
called on to carry large numbers of re- 
turning servicemen from overseas from 
eastern port cities to their home towns, 
and later to the Pacific coast. 

The airlines have been increasing the 
number of planes in operation in order 
to provide the expanded services. As of 
late last month, the airlines had 375 
planes, an increase of 209 over May, 1941. 
In the last 15 months nearly 10,000 miles 
of additional airline routes have been 
authorized, bringing total mileage to 
64,963. 


Leases Between New York, 
12 Airlines to be Signed 


Formal leases between New York City 
and about 12 airlines for operations at 
Idlewild Airport are expected to be signed 
soon, it is reported. A diagram of the 
terminal structure for the new $72,000,000 
airport shows that the permanent admin- 
istration building, with 1,000,000 square 
feet of floor area, features a clover-leaf 
system of loading decks to enable auto- 
mobiles to carry passengers directly to 
the gate from which their planes will 
depart. 

The first construction stage, due for 
completion about October 1, includes a 
temporary administration building costing 
$125,000, and three runways, 11,200, 7,700 
and 9,750 feet long. 





Logan Airport Appropriation 

The joint Ways and Means committee of the 
State Legislature of Massachusetts has re- 
ported favorably a bill to appropriate $15,- 
000,000 for the continued development of the 
Logan International airport at Boston. If 
this money is appropriated, it will represent a 
total of approximately $28,000,000 expended 
on this port. Another 15 to 20 million dollars 
will be required to complete all phases of 
construction under the projected plan. Sufii- 
cient clay has been dredged from Boston har- 
bor to make possible the building of three 
7,000-ft. runways which are now under con- 
struction. 
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Patent Conference Set Up 
By United Air Lines 


W. A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines, has named a group of tech- 
nical and professional men to investigate 
and make avail- 
able to the entire 
industry impor- 
tant developments 
instituted by the 
company and its 
employes. 

Those named by 
Patterson to the 
UAL Patent Con- 
ference are: R. D. 
Kelly, superin- 
tendent of Devel- 
opment Engineer- 
ing, chairman, S. Kelly 
P. Martin, corpo- 
ration secretary; J. R. Cunningham and 
David F. Hambrick, director and assistant 
director respectively of Communications; 
Jack Rothman, engineering department, 
Al Pendleton, patent attorney, and Attor- 
neys Floyd Rett and Thomas H. Daly. 





Inter-American Awards 
Given to 21 Airlines 


The Inter-American Safety Council has 
given Aviation Safety Awards for 1944 to 
21 airlines operating inter-American 
routes. The awards, for having completed 
a year’s operations without accidents or 
fatalities to passengers or crews, went to 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano; Empreza de 
Transportes Aerovias Brasil, S. A; 
Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo, S. A. (VASP); 
British West Indian Airways; Aerovias 
Nacionales de Colombia; Uraba, Medellin, 
and Central Airways; Cia. Transportes 
Aereos Centroamericanos de Costa Rica, 
S A.; Cia. Cubana de Aviacion, S. A; 
TACA, S. A—El Salvador; Aerovias de 
Guatemala, S. A.; Aeronaves de Mexico, 
S. A.; Aero-Transportes, S. A.; American 
Airlines de Mexico, S. A.; Communica- 
siones Aereas de Veracruz, S. A.; Lineas 
Aereas Mexicanas, S. A.; Transportes 
Aereos Tamipco, S. R. L; K.L.M. Royal 
Dutch Airlines (West Indies Section); 
Caribbean Atlantic Airlines; Pan-Amer- 
iean-Grace Airways; Cia. Aeronautica 
Uruguaya, S. A.; and Aerovias Venezo- 
lanas, S. A. 





Clippers For Rush Orders 

Clippers of Pan American Airways are avail- 
able to American business houses desiring to 
Tush any type of rehabilitation material to 
Europe so that recently liberated countries can 
Start rebuilding and replenishing depleted 
Stocks. Shipments will be accepted at Rail- 
Way Express Agency offices in the United 
States for destinations in Eire, North Ireland, 
England, Scotland and Wales, providing For- 
ign Economic Administration and priority 
Testrictions are satisfied. Clipper service to 
the United Kingdom is three times weekly 
With delivery there on the second day after 
dispatch from New York. 


Charter Flights Defined 

The Western Defense Command has defined 
charter flights as being in furtherance of war 
effort if passengers are traveling in strictly 
business trips. Flight operators, airport man- 
agers, and civilian pilots in the Sixth Region 
have been so notified by Howard A. Hook, 
CAA regional administrator. 
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Air Express Saves 2000 


J 5 
2 P.M. TUESDAY— Drop-hammer press breaks down in Texas war 


For Texas Plant ~ Cost *180 


~ 





lant. Nearest 


replacement part is in the East, over three normal shipping days away. To avoid costly 
shutdown, the manager oe for a new part via Air Express, even though the 








7 A.M. WEDNESDAY — Replacement part 
lands at Texas airport. Air Express 
charges were $180. But manager figures 
a@ saving to the plant of three precious 
production days and a saving of $2,000 in 
overhead by avoiding a shutdown. 








FIGURE IT OUT yourself. How much would 
it cost you per day if your business — 
or a part of it — came to a standstill for 
lack of essential parts or material? Re- 
member, the nation’s inventory is within 
hours of your door, via Air Express. 


Specify Air Express — Low Cost for High Speed 


25 Ibs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for 
$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute — with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U. S. cities and principal towns. Same- 
day delivery between many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 
off-airline points in the United States. Direct service to scores of foreign countries. 






ZSS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
Write Today for _—— Quizz,” a buok- 
let packed with facts that will help you 
solve many a shipping problem. Railway 
Express Agency, Air Express Division, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it 
at any Airline or Express office. 





Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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[Nt=- -AMERICAS AIRLINES of San 
Juan, P. R., Se htah wm aceeetion ate 
the CAB against the acquisition of Carib- 
bean-Atlantic Airlines by National Air- 
lines. The complaint alleges that the pro- 
posed acquisition is in violation of the 
Civil inaeaiatits Act on these grounds: 

That National “has already acquired 
control of Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 

. . without having secured the ap- 
proval of the Civil A Aeronautics Board,” 
and that National “has not filed with the 


CAB any tion requesting approval 
of its acquisition of or any interest in 
Caribbean-Atlantic . . .” 


On the contrary, the complaint states, 
National “has merely filed a lease agree- 
shanna’ Can for the lease of one air- 
plane Caribbean-Atlantic from Na- 
tional, pA that this agreement has not 
been approved by the Board. 

Inter-Americas asks that the Board is- 
sue orders to prohibit National from ac- 
quiring control of, or any interest in, 
Caribbean-Atlantic and that Caribbean- 
Atlantic be prohibited from using Na- 
tional’s equipment and personnel. 

The complaint is the latest in a series 
of moves made by Inter-Americas to se- 
cure routes from the CAB between San 
Juan and Mayaguez, San Juan and Ponce, 
and San Juan and Vieques. This appli- 
cation was filed April 26, and was fol- 
lowed by a petition asking that Caribbean- 


Acquisition of Caribbean-Atlantic by NAL 
Opposed by Puerto Rican Airline 


Atlantic’s certificate between San Juan, 
Mayaguez and Ponce be revoked. 

The petition alleges that Caribbean- 
Atlantic had rendered no intra-island 
service over the route in the past two 
years. On April 30, Caribbean-Atlantic 
filed airport notices with the Board for 
use of landing fields at Mayaguez and 
Ponce. 

The Board authorized Caribbean-At- 
lantic to inaugurate the San Juan, Maya- 
guez, Ponce service May 15. Inter-Amer- 
icas complained that this action had been 
taken without respect to a petition it 
had filed with the Board May 3, re- 
questing that Caribbean-Atlantic be de- 
nied the privilege of opening the service. 

The complaint further alleged that Na- 
tional had brought a Lockheed Lodestar 
to Puerto Rico along with pilots in the 
uniforms of National Air Lines, and that 
advertising folders had been issued show- 
ing routes and schedules of both Carib- 
bean-Atlantic and National. 





EAL Application Denied 


The CAB has denied the application of 
Eastern Air Lines for an extension of an ex- 
emption order which would have permitted 
Eastern to continue to serve Evansville, Ind., 
as an intermediate point on Route 10. The 
service was originally permitted by the 
Board in 1942 as a war-time measure, but addi- 
tional service has since been provided by 
Chicago & Southern. Evansville is a certificated 
point on Eastern’s Route 47. 
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cA joint study by Bankers Trust Company, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, The Chase National Bank 
and The New York Trust Company. 


HIS is an extensive and technical study which 

was conducted under the supervision of an in- 
dependent consultant on aviation matters. It con- 
tains detailed estimates of the expected growth and 
probable capital needs of the airlines, and describes 
various financing arrangements that are being de- 
veloped to meet their needs. 








_ 


This booklet should be of interest to financial execu- 
tives of airlines and aviation manufacturing compan- 
ies in helping them analyze their new capital prob- 
lems. Requests for copies should be addressed to: 
P. O. Box No. 27, Wall Street Station, New York City. 
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Economic Rescue 

An A-l demonstration of air 
transport rescuing an important 
mining region in Ecuador from 
economic collapse is told by Pan 
American-Grace Airways. A Pan- 
agra cargo plane with 2,895 pounds 
of priority material landed at Guay- 
aquil a few weeks ago. The ship- 
ment was chiefly generator bobbins 
and repair parts. Since Jan. 22 the 
electric plant at Galera, which pro- 
duces 60% of the energy consumed 
in the mining district, had been idle. 
One thousand workers were jobless 
and the mines shut down. Some 
40,000 people were affected by the 
breakdown. Panagra’s air shipment 
has now made possible the reopen- 
ing of the mines. 











Examiners Want Braniff 
Rt. 15 Restrictions Altered 


CAB Examiners F. A. Law, Jr., and 
Joseph L. Fitzmaurice have recommended 
that the restrictions on Braniff Airways 
service to Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and 
Denver, Colo., on Route 15 be modified 
as follows: 

That Braniff be authorized to serve the 
three Colorado cities only on schedules 
originating or terminating at or south of 
Wichita Falls, Tex., or on schedules orig- 
inating or terminating at points east of 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 

The proposed modification carried this 
proviso: “That where such fiighis, in- 
itiated in conformity with the provisions 
of the restrictions, shall be interrupted 
en rout€ by causes beyond the control of 
Braniff, the grounded aircraft involved, if 
serviceable, may be turned around and 
returned to the point of origin as a rev- 
enue flight.” 

The modifications would enable Braniff 
to establish a direct Denver-Memphis 
service, via Oklahoma City, and would 
eliminate the necessity for Braniff to ferry 
aircraft back to point of origin of a par- 
ticular flight in the event an aircraft is 
grounded by weather. Braniff would not 
be permitted to engage in local service 
between the three Colorado cities in direct 
competition with Continental Air Limes. 


Harry Dulin to Assist 
John Groves at ATA 


Harry S. Dulin, former airline captain 
and until recently an employe in the 
Federal Airways division of CAA, has 
been named by the Air Transport As- 
sociation to assist. in handling operational 
problems of the airlines. He will assist 
John Groves, secretary of the ATA Oper- 
ations Committee. 

Dulin is a graduate of the Army Air 
Forces Training school and served 4% 
years as an Army pilot. For a time he 
was chief pilot for the Rubber Dev elop- 
ment Corp. in connection with its use 
of airplanes in flying rubber out of the 
Amazon River valley. In the CAA, he 
served both as an Inspector and Airway 
Traffic Controller. He will aid airlines 
with reference to instrument approach 
procedures and installations, airway aids, 
operation specifications and regulations, 
Groves stated. 
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A copy of this informe’ ive 
product engineering man- 
vol on “A-Q”™ geors will 
be sent fo you on request. 
Write for copy. 





Aipuois. 


The world has grown up, aero- 
dynamically, over night. Tomor- 
row’s airliners and cargo ships— 
overseas leviathans and family 
filyabouts are here. Hovering heli- 
copters and jet propelled planes are 
out of their swaddling clothes and 
on the production line. America is 
ready to take to the air. 

Because war can’t wait—airplanes 
have made technological advance- 
ment that would have meant years 
—perhaps decades of development 
under peacetime progress. In the 
matter of aircraft engines alone, not 
only has horsepower been tremen- 
dously increased, but entirely new 
principles in propulsion have been 
developed. 

Today Foote Bros. “A-Q” (air- 
craft quality) gears are serving in 


ma 
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“Saw the heavens filled with commerce” 


the engines that power fighters, 
bombers and transports. Producers 
of the revolutionary helicopter and 
jet propulsion engines also rely on 
“A-Q” gears to help solve difficult 
problems in power transmission. 

These gears represent a new ad- 
vance in design and production 
methods. They assure greater me- 
chanical efficiency, lighter weight, 
quieter operation, greater compact- 
ness. Applied to the machinery and 
equipment you are manufacturing 
or planning to manufacture, they 
will assure many competitive 
advantages—help you solve many 
engineering problems. Foote Bros. 
engineers will be glad to consult 
with you on the application of these 
new developments in power trans- 
mission to your product. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION, Dept. D, 5225 S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, Ill. 


YF CDTESBROS. 





Bellen Power Thasmscion Through Calor Bears 
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Opportunity 
Unlimited 


URE, Mid-America is a land 

of wide open spaces . . . 
producing basic things in vast 
quantities . . . grain, iron, 
wheat, hides, fur, lumber, sugar, 
and salt. Its products are vital 
to the war effort and to our 
world trade. Its people are the 
great “Heart Market” of the 
nation. But Mid-America isn’t 
wide open when it comes to ade- 
quate transportation facilities. 
No, many of its people can’t go 
easily, quickly, convenien 
and inexpensively from where 
they are to where their markets 
are. And these people must go 
where they need to go to keep 
the “Heart Market” strong and 
able to compete for trade. That 
means more direct transporta- 
tion to more primary markets 
and that’s where Mid-Continent 
comes in. For although it serves 
this inland empire well, it can 
fully serve only when it expands 
to connect more markets direct 
... . for the people who need 
the connection. Let’s make the 
wide open spaces wide open 
. . . to all the world. Let's 
make OPPORTUNITY UN- 
LIMITED in the “Heart Mar- 
ket.” 
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Frequent Daily Service to 


KANSAS CITY OMAHA 

TULSA ROCHESTER 

MINNEAPOLIS DES MOINES 

SIOUX CITY ST. LOUIS 
JOPLIN 
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MUD-LONTINENT 
AIRLINES 


SERVING MID-AMERICA 

















Sullivan Jones Murray 


Executive 


William £. Amlong, formerly assistant manager 
of the Colorado State Chamber of Commerce, has 
been appointed executive assistant for Continental 
Air Lines. 


S. J. Ingram, assistant to T. E. Braniff, president 
of Braniff Airways, has been placed in charge of 
the new administrative office recently established 
in Washington, D. C. 


Patricia O'Malley, Washington director of the 
TWA News Bureau, has been named assistant to 
Gen. T. B. Wilson, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of TWA,’ to handle public relations in the 
Washington erea. 


E. J. Foley, assistant to vice president O. M. 
Mosier of American Airlines, has been elected to 
the board of governors of the New York Section, 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 

Beverly E. Howard, president of Hawthorne Corp., 
has been named a director of All American Avia- 
tion. 


Mrs. Margaret Ewell, staff assistant with TWA, 
has been elected assistant secretary of the airline. 

Herbert A. May, vice president of Union Switch 
& Signal Co.; Frederick M. Peyser, partner in the 
Wall St. firm of Halligarten & Co.; Webster 8B. 
Todd, chairman of Todd & Brown Engineering Corp.; 
and John M. Lockhart, executive vice president of 
TACA Airways, have been elected to the board of 
directors of TACA Airways, S. A. 


Traffic 


Miss Josephine Sliga, ticket representative in 
TWA's Chicago ticket office, has received a five- 
year service pin. 

John &. Yerxa has been appointed regional man- 
ager for the New England area of Pan American 
Airways, with headquarters in Boston. 

D. A. O'Connor has been named director of 
passenger sales for the Eastern region of TWA. 

S. P. “Seth Parker has been appointed station 
manager for United Air Lines, at Detroit. He will 
be succeeded as station manager at Des Moines 
by S. M. Hadden. Henry K. Vieman, previously 
assistant station manager at Washington, becomes 
station manager at Moline. 

Lawrence F. Frost, previously station manager for 
PCA in Milwaukee, has been transferred to Wash- 
ington, replacing V. K. Stephens who becomes DTM 
at New York. Succeeding Frost at Milwaukee is 
Will Albers, who recently has been PCA reserva 
tions manager in Chicago. Carl Finlayson, recently 
manager of the Erie station, will become station 
manager at Birmingham. Replacing him at Erie 
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Vieman O'Connor 
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Anderson 


Kay Ewell 


s William J. Bowden, formerly communications 
supervisor at Pittsburgh. K. C. Sorby, who has 
been in charge of PCA's Birmingham station, goes 
to Chicago as assistant manager, where he succeeds 
C. H. Taylor. Taylor will be assistant station man- 
ager in New York. 


Denis Murray, for the past nine years in TWA's 
Traffic Dept. in New York, has been appointed 
regional traffic manager for Pennsylvania Central 
Airlines in New York. 


James S$. Hunter, formerly handling air cargo and 
express for TACA, has been named traffic manager 
for TACA Airways Agency in Miami. 

Parks Gilmore, who has been senior traffic repre- 
sentative with TWA, has been appointed director 
of passenger sales for that airline. 


M. E. Sullivan, former chief of the Tariffs and 
Rates Section of the CAB, has been appointed 
manager of rates and tariffs for Western Air Lines. 


J. F. Ebbert, formerly head of passenger sales 
for the central region, of TWA, has been named 
director of sales and service for that region, 


Wesley J. Wilson, previously associated with Pan 
American Airways, has been named traffic manager 
r TACA Airways Agency, Inc. 


Operations 


R. L. Proctor, formerly assistant chief flight en- 
gineer for TWA's Intercontinental Division, has been 
appointed chief flight engineer for TWA's domestic 
routes. Assisting Proctor will be Paul Henry, also 
formerly with ICD. 


Lois V. Jones has been named chief stewardess 
for United Air Lines at Portland. She succeeds 
Margaret Watters, who has resigned. 


Miss Katheryn Anderson, formerly a hostess with 
Mid-Continent Airlines, has been appointed to the 
new position of chief stewardess for Alaska Airlines. 


Miscellaneous 


Miss Lylas Kay has been named dietitian for 
United Air Lines, with headquarters in Chicago. 
She succeeds Mrs. Jean Magarrell, who has re- 
signed. 


Horace Bolding has been appointed purchasing 
agent for Braniff Airways, succeeding Henry McGee, 
who has joined TACA's Airways as general pur- 
chasing agent. 

‘Stewart Faulkner has been appointed to the staff 

PCA and will be assigned to promotion and 
advertising in New York. 
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_ They crossed America hd 
at 6 miles high (in 6 hrs: 3 min.) 


and as comfortably as “driving a car” 


il 


Boeing's remarkable new C-97, with AiResearch “comfort-protected’ tabin, forecasts a new kind of air travel 


H™ YOU SEE the prototype of 
100-passenger Boeing Strato- 
cruisers to come. In its record flight, 
you see what greater speeds and 
non-stop travel is coming through 
the higher, thinner air. And you 
see the comfort that will be yours. 

For the C-97 cabin is pressurized, 
“comfort-protected” by AiResearch 
controls that seal the thin air and 
cold outside. That, at 20,000 or 
30,000 feet or more, keep the cabin 
at the same comfortable pressure- 
level found thousands of feet below. 
Such a cabin also ends the air pres- 
sure changes of take-off and land- 
ing. Makes high-altitude flying like 
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riding in a limousine on the ground. 

This is the kind of air travel 
ahead. And the kind of air control 
AiResearch is developing into new 
devices for your better living at 
home and at work, as well as in 
the sky. AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 








ara) “Where Controlled Air Does The Job” + Engine Oil Cooling 
Systems * Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Temperature 
Control Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems * Automatic 
Exit Flap Control Systems * Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 
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Sectional drawing 
shows proposed ar 
rangement of sleeper 
version. This would 
corry 72 by day and 
sleep 36 by night 


RIGHT 





Seats on the top deck 
are convertible into 
berths. Lower deck 
houses the luxurious 
cocktail lounge 
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Joint Tariff Filed by Airlines 
Provides 5% Discount on Cards 


New Rates Replace 


Old Air Travel Plan 


T= domestic airlines last fortnight 
filed with the CAB a new joint tariff 
providing a 5% discount on one-way fares 
to holders of air travel cards and for 
government travel orders, to be effective 
July 1. 

The new tariff is subject to CAB ap- 
proval. The last 5% discount tariff filed 
by the airlines to apply to the air travel 
card plan and to government travel was 





Pan American Asks FCC 


For Arinc Frequencies - 


Pan American Airways has filed appli- 
cations before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission requesting certain fre- 
quencies now i to Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc. for use along Pan Am’s Cen- 
tral and South American routes. Arinc 
has been using these frequencies for many 


suspended by the Board on the grounds 
of possible discrimination. 

Observers say that the new tariff elimi- 
nates many of the discriminatory features 
of the last discount proposal, however. 
The only advantage given the card holder 
over the airline patron who pays cash for 
a ticket is the 5% discount on a one- 
way ticket, and then only if travel is 
purchased in sufficient volume. Round 
trip discounts of 5% now apply. 

Airline traffic men maintain that the 
card plan is needed as a postwar sales 
tool. They pointed out that in the sale 
of air transportation it will again be 
ne-essary to offer some special induce- 
ments in order to fill empty seats, once 
war-time travel has subsided. 

The new tariffs, filed by M. F. Red- 
fern as agent for the airlines, cancel the 
original tariff covering the air travel card 
plan. The latter tariff provided for a 
15% discount on volume travel, but those 
discounts have been under suspension as 
a war-time measure. 








thorities to suspend the original discounts 
during the war. 

The new tariff makes no change in the 
initial deposit of $425 against which tickets 
are issued under the air travel card plan. 
The subscriber must, however, use an 
average of $35 worth of air transportation 
per month or $425 a year in order to take 
advantage of the plan’s discounts. The 
former tariff required only $25 per month 
as a minimum use feature. 


Domestic Airlines 


Have 379 Planes 


The domestic airlines, as of June 1, had 
379 airplanes available for commercial use, 
or 20 more than the peak number em- 
ployed since the Civil Aeronautics Act 
went into effect in 1938. 

These figures; obtained from Civil Aero- 
nautics Board records, give effect to allo- 
cations which were made to replace planes 
that have been destroyed in airline acci- 
dents. The latest complete records avail- 
able at CAB are for the period ended April 
1, 1945 and they show that at that time, 293 
of the 379 planes were actually in service, 
This would mean that more than 80 of 
those returned by the Army or obtained 
through the Surplus Property Board, were 
undergoing conversion to commercial use, 





























howes Sie ae ot es aes det Trans-Canada Air Lines is also a party A breakdown of the distribution of 
: to the joint tariff, although its discounts equipment between the airlines from Jan, 
Central and South American use of the ; oe ad - ; age / 
same frequencies would result in inter- remain at 15% since the carrier was not 1. 1942 until June 1, 1945 is given in the 
Seteieais: permitted by Canadian price control au-  tzble below: 
Pan Am is reportedly basing its case AS RE = 
on its need for more frequencies to Aircraft On hand after 
handle increased schedules to Central requisitioned requisitioned Aircraft now avail. 
and South America. Arinc is reportedly Aircraft owned for military by U. S. in able for commer- 
objecting on the grounds that the fre- Dec. 31, 1941 service May, 1942 cial service 
uencies selected are already close to : ; 
paren Sh and will be saturated this fall vee Bors wreath So > = 
when anticipated domestic schedule peaks american ...... 15 DST 15 DST 
are reached. Arinc, it is understood, has 64 DC-3 21 DC-3 43 DC-3 85 DC-3 
not been able to obtain any additional Braniff ......... 11 DC-3 4 Do-3 7 DC-3 15 DC-3 
frequencies since 1940, and has been 5 DC-2 5 DC-2 
forced to increase the sharing of fre- iets tenes pa 6 DC-3 2 DC-3 4 Do-3 10 DC-3 
quencies among member companies, “wine ......... 4 De-3 3 De-3 2 DC-3 4 De-3 
While this has worked out satisfactorily a Ms 61 Giecaehe 7 pt al = uaa 3 De 
where the airlines involved are cooperat- in r estar estar : =e 
ing members, Arinc is understood to feel peita .......... 5 DC-3 1 De-3 4 DC-3 10 DC-3 
that it would not be possible to share 4 Electra 4 Electra 
with .a non-member company such as_ Essair, Inc. .... 0 0 0 3 Electra 
Pan Am since there would be no way of JBastern ........ 35 DO-3 15 DC-3 20 DC-3 43 DC-3 
regulating interference. 5 DST 5 DST 
Hearings before the FCC are scheduled Mid -Continent 4 Lodestar 2 Lodestar 2 Lodestar 5 DC-3 
for June 6. 5 Electra 5 Electra 2 Lodestar 
Fre eS National ....... ~ ee 2 Lodestar 3 Lodestar 14 Lodestar 
ectra 
Examiners Recommend NAL — Yertheast ...--. : 1 Dos 2 De-3 6 De-3 
Get New Stop on Rt. 3] Northwest ..... a DOs 4 Do-3 7 De-3 18 DC-3 
CAB Examiners Lawrence J. Kosters fo, .......... 18 — a — 6 DC-3 21 De-3 
and Richard A. Walsh have recommended 4 247-D 4 247-D 
that ‘National Airlines’ certificate on TWA .......... 8 DC-2 3 Dc-2 25 DC-3 50 DC-3 
Route 31 be amended to include New 21 DC-3 8 SDT 
Bern, N. C., as an intermediate point 8 SDT 5 B307 5 B-307 EVE 
between Norfolk, Va., and Wilmington, 5 B-307 £0 
Ne United ......... 3 Dos 6 De-s 33 De-3 67 DC-3 ane 
| i DST unt! 
{ In the same report, the examiners 3 28-D = onap P 
5 De-3 2 Dc-3 3 De-3 12 De-3 ee 
‘i DST 2 DST 2 Lodestar nick 
t 10 247-D 10 247-D 2 Lodestar adaj 
DST 36 DST 156 DOC-3 proc 
SDT 8 SDT -10 Lodestar 22 Lodestar if J 
De-3 Tl De-3 
De-2 8 Dc-2 
Lodestar 5 Lodestar the 
Electra 16 Electra 3 Electra in § 
247-D 27 247-D 5 B-307 pro 
B-307 5 B-307 349 DC-3 
Sit oe Bem emp 
176 166 379 
FO. 
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The Land of Plenty Needs Plenty 


EVERYONE KNOWS-—but few stop to realize—that no 
product of farm, mill, mine, or forest is of any value 
until transported from its point of origin to its point 
of ultimate use. Motor transport has found its important 
niche in our over-all transportation economy by being 
adaptable to so many steps along this route from 
producer to consumer. 

If America is to succeed in achieving 

the goal of 150-billion dollars a year 

in goods and services—in order to 

provide the hoped-for high level of 
employment—we will need the highest 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS 


=. 


es 


of This 


development of all our forms of transportation. As a 

truck manufacturer, White has before it as its greatest 

postwar challenge—the opportunity to provide an 

expanded production economy with efficient tools of 

distribution. -It wants to play its part in this alongside 

the full resources of all other forms of transport. 
And, thereby, we believe, the public 
interest will be best served. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory ot Montreo! 


THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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C. & S. Inaugurates Detroit-Housten-New Orleans Service; Personnel Shifted 14 





Selby — Howe 
HICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
imaugurated flights on its new De- 
troit-Houston-New Orleans service June 
1 with two round trips daily, plus a daily 
commuter service between Detroit and 
Memphis. 

The additional service was made pos- 
sible by the extension of Chicago & South- 
ern’s Route 53 from Memphis to Detroit. 
Certificated intermediate points are To- 
ledo, Fort Wayne, Marion, New Castle- 
Anderson-Muncie, Indianapolis, Evansville 
and Paducah, Ky. 

Service to Paducah, Fort Wayne, An- 
derson-Muncie-New Castle was delayed 
pending improvements of present airport 
facilities. 

The additional service increased Chi- 
cago & Southern’s scheduled flight miles 
from 365,860 to 467,820 a month. The 
Houston-Detroit segment is flown in 8 
hours, 28 minutes, and the Detroit-New 


Tucker 

















C. & S. Border-to-Border 


Suhrheinrich Walker 


Orleans segment in 7 hours, 32 minutes 


The new route provides daily connect- 
ing schedules for international traffic be- 
tween Canada and Latin American coun- 
tries. Connections are made with Trans- 
Canada Airlines at Detroit, and with 
Braniff Airways at Houston for Mexico 
City, and with Pan American Airways at 
New Orleans for Balboa, Canal Zone. 


C. and S. announces the following per- 
sonnel shifts to handle traffic over the 
new route: W. R. Gillen has been named 
regional traffic manager in Chicago and 
has set up traffic departments in Evans- 
ville, Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Toledo, 
and Detroit. R. L. Neydon has been 
named DTM in Detroit, and K. J. Howe in 
Indianapolis. Peter H. Tucker, Henry C. 
Walker, Robert L. Suhrheinrich, and John 
S. Selby have been appointed city traffic 
managers in Toledo, Memphis, Evansville, 
and Fort Wayne, respectively. 





New ignition System 
A. new ignition system which is said to 
completely eliminate engine static as 4 
source of radio interference and still oper- 
ate with umprecedented sparking efficiency 
has been invented by Victor Welge, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. electronics 
expert. The new system is simply a new 
method of wiring and shielding which con- 
fines radio frequency disturbances to the 
engine by providing an isolated return path 
for the sparking current. It will be made 
available to all American aircraft and auto- 
— manufacturers in the very near 


Electric Planes Predicted 

Serious consideration should be given to 
all-electric airplanes, commencing immedi- 
ately in any new plane designs, Austin F. 
Trumbull, United Air Lines representative 
with Douglas Aircraft Co., suggested at the 
recent Air Transport Meeting of the SAE 
Kansas City Section. He reported that 
manufacturing costs of such planes are 
being estimated, and that preliminary 
engineering investigations suggest that such 
planes, powered by electric motors driven 
by turbines, might incorporate substantial 
savings in weight and power because of re- 
duced drag and more efficient propeller 
location. 
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Revised Consolidation Order 

The CAB has issued a revised consolidation 
order in the Cincinnati-New York service cas 
(Docket 221 et al) to include portions a 
applications filed by Transcontinental # 
Western Air (Docket 1913) and Braniff Air 
ways (Docket 1914). Now consolidated in the 
case are these applications: TWA (Docket 
221, 964, 1913), American Airlines (Docké 
395), Chicago & Southern (Docket 581), Braniff 
(Docket 1914), United Air Lines (Docket 1227), 
and Pennsylvania-Central Ajrlines (Docket 
1788) 


New AMEX Excursion Rate 

American Export Airlines has received au- 
thority from the CAB to offer a new round 
trip excursion rate of $150 for New York-Bot- 
wood, Newfoundland flights. Heretofore the 
rate was $110 each way. The new round-trip 
excursion rate provides stopover privileges a 
New York or at Newfoundland. 


War Service Division at TWA 

A War Service Divivsion has been organ- 
ized by TWA to speed the reemployment and 
training of ite war veterans. The new divi- 
sion will carry out TWA's policy to “see & 
it that every qualified veteran is returned 
his old job, to a similar job, or to a bette 
job.” 


Helicopter Conference Postponed 
Owing to ODT regulations and the pre 
of other urgent matters, the Second Ameri- 
can Helicopter Conference, scheduled to 
held in New York last month under th 
sponsorship of the Sixth Avenue Associ#é 

tion, was postponed until early Fall. 
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A MODERN 
MISSION OF MERCY 


New Bell Helicopter Plays Major Role In Saving 


Planes, Boa Is 
Join to Saye 
F our In Lake 


Helicopter Flies Two 
To Safety From Ice: 
Coast Guards Revie 
Boy, 1], Grandfather 












Lives of Ice Fishermen Marooned on Lake Erie 































utes, igrmicager ee oe aE 
lect. A Bell Aircraf 
be- ait helicopter, 
oun- ed 
ans- 
a Ti unique qualities of the new Bell 
helicopter — its ability to do things 
's at impossible for any other type of aireraft 
*. nr already been dramatically demon- 
per- strated in two emergency mercy missions. 
the Two fishermen marooned on a spring ice 
~~ floe in Lake Erie were rescued by the ver- 
satile aircraft when all other means of reach- 
and ing them had failed. Earlier, when Western 
ans- New York was weather-locked by the worst 
edo, winter in history, the Bell Helicopter car- 
Deen ried a doctor to the aid of an injured pilot 
e in who had bailed out of his crippled plane 
C and was snow-bound by drifts ten feet high. 
Joe These two mercy missions demonstrate 
one of the helicopter’s special capacities. 
fic Because it can fly in practically any kind 
rile, of weather — forwards — backwards —up— 
down— sideways... hover over a given spot 
or land on a small plot sfapmaath the heli- 
— copter will also have many other peace-time 
applications and advantages over other 
tion forms of transportation. 3 
pons At first it may have such specialized uses 
: of as rescue work, cargo transport, forest fire 
‘ patrol, ambulance service, crop dusting, 
Air pipe line patrol and other industrial and 
the commercial applications where the most 
kets important thing about the helicopter will 
cket be its unusual utility. 
anift Right now, Bell Aircraft’s interest in the 
221), helicopter is primarily in its future develop- 
cket ment. The production of all our plants is 
still one hundred percent geared up to a 
victorious and early ending of the war — 
building fighter planes at our Niagara 
od Frontier Division, ordnance materials at 
a our Burlington Division, and B-29 Boeing 
Bot- designed Superfortresses at our Georgia 
the Bomber Plant. 
trip A booklet describing the Bell Helicopter 
s at will be mailed without obligation. Write the 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, 2050 Elmwood 
Actual Photograph, Taken During Lake Erie Rescue, of the Part Played by the Bell Helicopter Aseuee, Bulislo 3, Now Yam. 
—P a ¥ seo ee is = * Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory & 
ane NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION 
and MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL...EAST COAST, INC. , . " . 
‘ivi Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


& 





» to Airacobra ( P-39) and Kingcobra ( P-63 )— Fighters 
lw {iracomet — America’s First Jet Propelled Plane 
eo The Bell Helicopter 
td a ORDNANCE DIVISION 
. o va Burlington, Vt. 
‘ LhUhil, : Flexible Gun Mounts and other ordnance materials 
GEORGIA DIVISION 


Marietta, Ga. 
PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS B-29 Bocing Designed Superfortress 


© Beli Aircraft Corporation 
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This is one 
Baggage Inspection ore first 
pictures taken in the U. S. Customs Room, 
International Marine Terminal, La Guardia 
Field, following recent lifting of war restric- 
tions. It shows a stewardess and first officer 
of an American Export Airlines transatlantic 
plane having their baggage inspected by a 

customs officer. 





New Foreign Air Carrier 


Regulations Adopted by CAB 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
adopted a new Part 44 of the Civil Air 
Regulations entitled ee yo Air Carrier 


tive Part 66. Requirements set out in the 
new Part are as follows: 

Operations Specifications—All operations 
within the U. S. including outlying terri- 
tories gp its jurisdiction shall be con- 











needed to make proper use of this country’s 
air navigation facilities and to maintain 





Intava, Inc. Moves Offices 
mene Inc. announces the transfer of its 








CAB Mileage and Traffic Statistics 
(March, 1945 and March, 1944) 









































Sched- 
uled 
Miles 
Flown Total Revenue 
Per- P ger- P 9 Mail Express 
Scheduled centage Miles Load Factor Pound-Miles Pound-Miles 
All American ......... 1945 i nr ndcceonéabe '' isuson 12,790,497 2,592,043 
1944 NR er ae 8,992,411 1,427 B44 
po eer re ee 1945 3,855,691 94.80 60,384,579 89.57 2,520,469,703 1,440,403,401 
“ 1944 2,550,405 89.53 36,452,964 87.71 1,749,847 297 715,726,144 
Gn. “wesdec ted ass de 1945 628,897 96.85 10,581,808 86.10 189,840,776 114,358 ,623 
1944 395,746 92.80 6,115,695 92.61 206,036,075 44,643,891 
Caribbean Atl. ....... 1945 12,744 100.00 112,035 74.70 344,652 1,998,758 
1944 12,744 100.00 121,740 177.18 278,723 1,452 666 
CEE ii Sec eecatcceses 1945 378,076 95.70 5,696,614 172.68 95,049,344 62,927,518 
1944 205,945 86.63 3,061,453 82.40 82,205,834 31,049,932 
DME Sbcedne cavees 1945 125,580 92.88 1,766,985 70.98 10,535,669 5,977,840 
1944 61,410 84.91 924,092 80.56 6,823,433 4,061,090 
Continental ............ 1945 272,673 98.03 3,313,405 74.79 26,146,326 21,758,740 
1944 178,626 82.78 1,379,510 83.16 19,077,610 7,109,218 
Ss uldtacn itn ot a bth he 1945 482,625 93.19 7,798,013 81.88 237 244,946 42,755,652 
1944 250,46 94.77 4,575,642 89.96 170,208,010 32,380,321 
POEL « derabccoe'smddoc 1945 Data not available 
1944 1,329,749 9046 18,688,213 85.42 783,278,939 268 220,487 
BER. ect cbsdVewce 1945 47,684 100.00 1,503,508 94.53 4,100,862 87,580,847 
1944 47684 99.10 1,126,167 93.69 3,882,419 86 889,372 
BY ot eck usuiawenee 1945 145,452 97.47 1,639,594 65.59 10,850,845 2,805,060 
1944 86,232 63.51 300,692 71.19 3,917,457 234,631 
Mid-Continent ....... 1945 243,877 96.82 2,639,421 63.10 45,397 559 10,990,068 
1944 180,730 89.39 1,394,681 69.13 36,199,201 4,209,371 
SE < "Sea vinccwenivs 1945 476,493 95.67 6,002,795 92.48 122,623,146 25,532,455 
1944 265,174 93.83 2,974,989 86.24 56,809,922 14,091 958 
Northeast ........ «+. 1945 129,053 85.15 1,483,353 58.06 4,839,007 3,546,418 
1944 96,410 77.39 851,240 47.93 5,804,301 1,176,870 
Northwest es... ... ...- +8 1945 834,892 97.16 14,078,094 86.76 435,717,580 132,448,253 
1944 482,106 91.45 6,385,615 80.97 393 ,688 649 74,803,621 
Penn-Central ........ 1945 882,573 95.55 13,529,916 77.09 155,238,518 197,044,509 
1944 311,316 85.85 4,385,326 77.93 101,371,557 69,931,954 
Te "beta Pagenwe duseos 1945 2,529,052 91.81 36,358,643 89.72 2,569,769,678 957,956,079 
1944 1,547,244 90.18 21,684,976 88.81 1,170,223,296 473,005,968 
Wn  bieteenees saode 1945 3,160,896 95.84 45,024,505 95.63 3,898,126,183 928,122,025 
1944 2,219,620 9017 31,218,677 95.25 2,479,151,971 650,199,109 
Wee nv cece caveced 1945 402,070 98.08 6,952,223 88.46 236,095 367 43,438,776 
1944 209,870 95.02 3,363,592 82.90 89,273,642 44,369,196 
SS | ge nctecss< 1945 16,699,983 93.94 247,387,263 87.21 11,624,892,715 4,452,422,738 
1944 10,544,183 89.82 145,005,264 87.70 7,367,070,797 2,584,983,634 
Month of February, 1945 
TEE > “can behebseccoscosvec 1,952,227 87.03 28,521,772. 86.36 1,049,712,057 370,185,673 
Adjusted total ............. 14,960,840 86.19 193,006,428 83.69 9.581.737.482 3,626,274,268 
. . 
List of Type Certificates Issued by CAA 
(May, 1945) 
No. Manufacture- Unit Date 
977 Bendix Radio, Division of Bendix Type MP-37A Power Supply 5-29-45 
Aviation Corp. 
978 Bendix Radio, Division of Bendix Type MP-37B Power Supply 5-29-45 
Aviation Corp. 
List of Authorized Modifications (to Type Certificates) 

Type Data Modification 
Cert. Sheet Unit and Modification Authorized 
Western Electric Co. 

256 299-L 27-B RECEIVER. Authorizes the installation of a .003 mfd. condenser 


436 


across the primary winding of the 3000 cycle filter to compensate for 
an upward shift in the filter mid-band frequency when an associated 
1300 cycle filter is utilized in the receiver. ...........ccseeceeccccees 5-21-45 
NOTE: Modification is valid only when the 3000 cycle filter is used in 
a receiver equipped with a 1300 cycle filter. 
Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation 
452-A MODEL 3411-L JACK BOX. Authorizes the addition of a connection 
between’ the “tip” contact of the headset jack and pin No. 4 of the 
Cannon connector to provide a means for the extension of the head- 
set circuit to an observer’s position. .............-ccecccccecececcees 5-18-45 
453-A MODEL 3411-R JACK BOX. Authorizes the addition of a connection 
between the “tip” contact of the headset jack and pin No. 4 of the 
Cannon connector to provide a means for the extension of the head- 
ee a Or  , cc cass ccncsceecneceosceséseesse 5-18-45 
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ATC loading crew and native 
assistants using Evans Sky- 
loader rod-and-beam tie-down 
equipment to load pipe for 
an Asian “Big Inch.” 


an . aa 
Safety Belts for the Big Inch 


@ “Somewhere in” Burma or China or India 
oil and gasoline for the engines of war were 
urgently needed. So the Army Air Forces 
Air Transport Command “Skyloaded” their 
transport planes with mile after mile of the 
heavy pipe and flew it all out to build a 
great pipe line—an Asian version of Amer- 


ica’s “Big Inch.” 


Yesterday, it would have been fantastic. 
Today, it’s a vivid illustration of the part 
Evans Sky Products play in modern air 
transportation. Regardless of shape, size or 
weight, air-cargoes are tied-down by Evans 


Skyloader equipment—the “safety belt” that 


protects the cargo against damage, break- 
age and shifting, and the plane against in- 
jury. Write for a copy of the latest issue of 
“Sky Loadown,” a breezy, informative 


pamphlet you'll be sure to find interesting. 


Pioneers in the development of loading 
equipment for both land and air transporta- 
tion, Evans engineers are planning now for 
wider-than-ever peacetime use of Skyloader 
equipment—Safety Belts for Air Cargo. 

* * * 


SKY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


EVANS PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


DETROIT 27, MICHIGAN 
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| Propellers Here for Many Years, Engineers Say 


(This is the last of three articles on the 
postwar aircraft power picture.) 


WHATEVER leading engineers may 

feel regarding the relative superiority 
of the various types of aircraft engines, 
when it comes to the question of jet pro- 
pulsion vs. the propeller, they are pretty 
well agreed that the large majority of our 
planes for many years to come will be 
propeller-driven. 

As the head engineer of one major 
manufacturer puts it, the tip speed prob- 
lem is actually no longer extant, as it is 
possible by appropriate selection of pro- 
peller diameter and gear ratio to avoid 
tip losses. He points out, however, that 
at high velocities in the 400-500 mph 
range it becomes increasingly difficult to 


avoid com bility losses on the inner 
parts of blade due to their greater 
thickness. While he admits that produc- 


ing the necessary fineness ratios over all 
of the blade exposed to the high veloc- 
ity air stream presents a problem in 
future blade design, he expresses belief 
this can be done so that propeller 
efficiencies may be maintained substan- 
tially above jet efficiencies up to speeds 
which result in shock on parts of the 
plane itself—i.e.. the speed of sound. 
550-600 mph Cited 

Concurring in this viewpoint, the chief 
engineer of another company says that 
while the maximum speed at which pro- 
pellers can operate is not known with 
certainty at the present time, high speed 
airplanes with tip speeds 15 percent 
greater than the speed of sound have 
flown without suffering any very major 
loss in efficiency, and he feels fairly safe 
in saying that efficiencies of the order of 
70 percent can be maintained at speeds up 
to 550 mph, and probably 60-65 percent 
at 600 mph. 

This same engineer adds that if all 
one wants to do is go fast, the jet is a 
good way to do it, but if good take-off, 
, climb and other characteristics 
then a _ propeller-driven 
airplane still looks best. He points out 
that the principal advantage of the jet 
airplane at the moment is that turbo-jet 
engines are available which are capable 


\ 


gines, when equivalent sizes of 
propeller driven power plants are avail- 
then more efficient airplanes having 


aspect in the 

“ vs. propeller question is brought out 

research engineer who points 

out that there is a shockwave limitation 
on 


bbe 


By Sypney CARTER 


solidity propeller, since the propulsive 
effect is a result of both the mass of air 
moved and the speed at which it is moved, 
and with the larger diameter propeller 
a relatively lower velocity increase is 
required. However, in practice, the air- 
ery design usually presents a diameter 
imit that prevents the use of the optimum 
diameter. It is therefore necessary to 
handle higher horsepowers by increasing 
the solidity of the disc, either by adding 
to the number of blades, the width of 
the blades, or employing dual rotation. 

Which method is preferable is still a 
question. According to one engineer, 
three wide blades that are the same per- 
centage of the total disc area as five 
narrow blades result in substantially 
equal performance, and a much cheaper 
and simpler mechanism. 

In regards to dual rotation there is 
still considerable difference of opinion. 
Generally speaking, it is necessary when 
it is no longer possible to obtain the re- 
quired solidity in a single rotating unit. 
Other advantages include the elimination 
of torque and gyroscopic effects on the 
air frame, and a theoretical increase in 
efficiency due to reduction in slip stream 
rotation energy loss. According to one 
engineer, it is doubtful that these advan- 
tages outweigh the additional weight, cost 
and complexity involved except in cases 
where it is mandatory to obtain the 
necessary solidity. Another engineer, 
however, says dual rotation props should 
not be overlooked for future use. 

Surprisingly, one question on which 
there is substantial unanimity is that of 
blade materials, with a pretty general 
agreement that the hollow steel blade is 
most desirable for diameters over 13 ft. 





It is pointed out that the hollow steel 
blade is much more expensive than the 
solid dural blade, but that this is offset 
by the value of a pound of weight in an 
airplane. In small sizes, where it is 
uneconomical to hollow out the blade 
a solid dural blade is lighter than a solid 
steel blade. One company reports that 
it has experimented with magnesium for 
15 years and does not believe it a suit- 
able blade material. Beryllium is held 
to offer definite futuregpromise, but its 
present stage of development is not yet 
sufficient to make it a competitive ma- 
terial. 

On another very controversial question 
—electric vs. hydraulic actuation of the 
pitch changing mechanism—there are 
definite indications that a compromise 
is in prospect with electric control used 
for some parts of the mechanism and 
hydraulic for others. In this connection 
‘t is interesting to note that electric con- 
trol is used to set the governors on the 
B-24 and B-29 which are equipped with 
hydraulic propellers, and that a _ well 
known electric propeller now uses an 
hydraulic governor. 

Turning to some of the factors that will 
effect future propeller design, some of 
the most important appear to be the use 
of reverse thrust for aerodynamic brak- 
ing, automatic synchronization, improve- 
ments in airfoils and engine gear trans- 
missions, the possibility of feeder 
transports which will be loaded without 
cutting the engines, and the influence 
of the propeller driven gas turbine. 

As far as reverse thrust for braking 
is concerned, it has been successfully ac- 
complished experimentally for 23 years. 
Until recently it was never thought worth 





peed irs—lhis newly designed cowl flap work bench has 
5 s Cowl Flap Repai speeded up repairs 75 percent at the Kansas City 
Features include a revolving parts tray which 
saves steps by having everything in easy reach, and a centrally located air drill feed with 


maintenance and overhaul base of TWA. 


a hose coming up through the center of the table to feed the drill. 


John M. Haggard 


senior mechanic, who conceived the idea is shown here demonstrating it. 
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of Veeweer{Crachute 


,PREFERRED 


Test pilots and navigators, bombardiers and 
turret gunners who must necessarily fit into 
cramped quarters, as well as civilian flyers 
prefer the P3B — the most popular ‘chute in 
service today. 

Compact, ultra-thin and snug fitting, the P3B 
is 20% lighter and occupies 50% less seat 
space with no sacrifice in strength — yet the 
canopy is the full 24 foot standard size. The 
P3B is “tops” because it is the culmination 
of the engineering skill and constant design 
advancement by the men who pioneered the 
making of parachutes. The P3B is standard 
equipment of the U. S. Army and Navy. 
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PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY. INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 


WEST COAST FACTORY BRANCH, 109 SOUTH CENTRAL AVENUE, GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 
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while because wheel brakes did not pre- 


tical attainment of 
propeller 
Not m can be said about automatic 






Gas Turbine Presents New Problems 

The gas turbine, the engineers agree, 
does — some new problems, but 
they do not seem to be insurmountable. 
One leading engineer says that he ex- 
pects blade designs to be about the same 
ae 2 Mee lighter because of 
reduced vibra excitation. Hub design 
will likewise be affected only slightly 








These New Inventions May Wield Influence 
On Design, Equipment of Postwar Transports 


@ EVERAL patents which may play an 
important part not only in the design 
and equipment of postwar transports, but 
also in transport operations, have been 
granted in recent weeks by the U. S. 
Patent Office. Some of the inventions al- 
ready have been assigned by their in- 
ventors to leading manufacturers. 

Two of the devices, one invented by 
Arthur Harold Westberg and assigned to 
Republic Aviation Corp., and the other 






































Dial of device for determining Center of 
Gravity, invented by Ernest W. Schlieben 
and Albert S. Ogden. 


flaps either intentionally or otherwise at 
such dangerous airspeeds. Other 





nection between the flap door and flap 
operating mechanisms so that the door 
remains substantially closed during for- 
mation of the Handley-Page slot. 

Clark’s patent is for a transmission 
mechanism for simultaneously operating 
the flap and shutter or flap door in such 
a manner that the shutter must move to 
open position before the flap is extended, 
and must swing back to slot closing posi- 
tion as the flap is retracted for normal 
flight. It is further designed to lock the 
shutter in open position and hold it 
flutter or back draughts down the 
slot. 

Retractable landing gear are the sub- 
ject of patents granted to Robert P. Davis, 
Jr., assignor to North American Aviation, 
Inc., and to Conrad J. Morgan, United 
States Marine Corps. The Davis inven- 
tion consists of a cantilever shock ab- 
sorber strut with a hollow pivotal bear- 
ing and a compact direct-acting fluid 
motor mounted co-axially within the pivot 
bearing so as to provide a landing gear 
arrangement of unusual simplicity and 
compactness which is both positive and 
foolproof in its operation and readily 
adaptable for locking in both extended 
and retracted positions. Morgan’s patent 
is for a mechanically operated landing 
gear and retracting and locking mechan- 
isms, which are claimed to be lighter, 
more positive in action, safer, easier to 
install, maintain and repair, and less ex- 
pensive to build than types now in use. 
As yet, it has not been assigned to any 
manufacturer. 

A control which may be set according 
to a pre-determined index in the pilot's 
compartment to maintain constant mani- 
fold pressure and engine power at all 
altitudes within the limitations of a turbo- 
supercharger-engine combination is the 
object of a patent granted to Charles W. 

is and i Aircraft 
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Auto-Plane Combination, invented by Frank F. Frakes. 
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control and the throttle lever with a suit- 
able initial lost motion means so that ad- 
justment of one brings about a corre- 
sponding adjustment of the other regard- 
less of altitude changes. 

In the engine field, Frank Caldwell has 
been granted a recent patent for an aif 
filter arrangement for air cooled engines 
where a portion of the cooling air is 
passed through a conduit to the carbu- 
retor; and William H. Francisco, Jr. 
granted one on a gage to indicate oil 
pressure in a crankcase. Rights in the 
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Checking an Ultra High Fr aircraft receiver witha 
qpociel costing anit at the C2 i Aeronautics Administration : 
eupemimenee! Station. er is — 
by La Mallory =} at tT 
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For Manufacturing, Testing or Repairing Electronic Equipment 


Usea MALLORY Reetopower' Supply 


T THE CAA Experimental Station, Weir For manufacturing, testing and repairing elec- 
Cook Airport, Indianapolis, many types of trical and electronic equipment, as well as for 
UHF aircraft radio receivers—including blind taper charging batteries—on assembly lines, in 


landing, marker, radio range and localizer equip- ; : 
ment—are tested. All these aircraft receivers laboratories and maintenance shope—Mallory 


operate from 12 or 24 volts DC, supplied by a 
Mallory Rectopower Supply. 


Rectopower Supplies are favored by engineers. 
Rectopower units operate silently and give ex- 
ceptionally long life, because they are equipped 
with Mallory magnesium-copper sulphide dry 


dise rectifiers—which have no moving parts. 


Designed to replace batteries, battery carts or 
motor generators wherever DC power is required, 
Rectopower is the most convenient way to assure 
a dependable source of DC. Rectopowers are de- 


signed to operate from any 208 and 230 or 440 Ask your nearest Mallory Distributor for ' 
volt AC 3 phase 60 cycle outlet. further information, or write us today. eo 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., inc., a 
Rectostarter is the registered trademark of P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc 


| Rectopower ia the registered trademark of P. R. Mallory INDIANAPOLIS é, INDIANA for rectifier units for use im starting 


& Co., Inc., for rectifier power supply unite. 
6 a 
“MAGNESIUM: COPPER SULPHIDE RECTIFIERS — 
BY stationary ano PORTABLE D.C. POWER SUPPLIES — _ 

\TTERY “CHARGERS AND. AVIATION RECTOSTARTERS* : 
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‘Caldwell invention have been assigned 
to United Aircraft Corp., and in the Fran- 
cisco device to Wright Aeronautical Co. 
Blind landings may be made 
postwar pilot as a result of a 


spa 

instead of a multiplicity of antennae as is 
now thus simplifying construc- 
i probably reducing the cost of 
such systems. 

Pick-up from an aircraft in flight, and 
glider towing are 
America’s invento: 


a 
a 


thetic having equivalent properties 
in v phases of air work, particu- 
larly air -up and towing operations. 
Abi Aha ig me field is a patent 
granted to William Louis Effinger, Jr. for 
control to keep a glider on its course 


to prevent overcontrol which 
in the glider flying in zig- 


Schlieben-Ogden Invention 
Problems of the postwar air cargo oper- 


- it possible for the pilot or loading crew 
to quickly and accurately check the cg 
or after the loading 


_ vary somewhat 





Concrete Floating Drydocks Suggested 
For Docking, Servicing F lying Boats 


U= of concrete floating drydocks simi- 
lar to those used by the U. S. Navy 
to repair small surface véssels for dock- 
ing and servicing ne Sevag at seaplane 
terminals and intermediate landing areas 
is now proposed by Lt. Cmndr. Hewitt 
Wells, USNR Ret., Civil Engineer Corps, 
who has been identified with the early 
efforts to develop the concrete drydock 
in this country, and the construction of 
several concrete drydocks built and now 
under construction on the Pacific Coast. 
The seaplane dock, he points out, would 
from those used for sur 
oe sceeuabiadiiiaieaies 












isfactorily, he says, including low first 
cost, economy of operation and mainte- 
nance, durability, waterproofing, struc- 
tural safety, insulation, and even satis- 
factory living quarters for the crew. It 
could be used both for routime docking 
to handle passengers and cargo, refuel 
and provision and transfer of crew at 
anchorages within a reasonable distance of 
the business area of big cities, and as a 
service dock for examination and cleaning 
of the ship bottom, minor repairs, and 
possibly a more secure position in bad 
weather. 
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HAULING BLOCK 


MARTIN MARS JR M-1 
























How a floating concrete drydock could be used to handle 
by Lt. Cmndr. Hewitt Wells, USNR Ret., is shown in these two drawings. 





the giant JRM Mars, as proposed 
The front view 


shows the giant flying boat with the dock submerged for positioning, while the side view 
shows it resting on its cradle in the elevated position ready to take on cargo, passengers 
and fuel. 


face vessels in that protection of the ship, 
ease of docking and stability of the plane 
while on ft§ cradle in the dock would be 
far more important considerations than 
lifting capacity. To accomplish these ends 
he suggests several innovations including 
removable hauling blocks which fit under 
the plane wings at the top of the wing 
walls, and the use of two marine tractors 
to ease the dock into position below the 
floating plane. 

Such a structure, built to an approved 
specification, should meet all needs sat- 





within the automobile, and it being pos- 
sible to separate the automobile from the 
airplane and use the automobile as a land 
vehicle, novel means being provided for 
effecting an operative connection between 
the movable controlling parts of the auto- 
mobile and the parts on the airplane 
which are to be controlled.” Rights in 
this invention were still unassigned at the 
time the patent was issued. 
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From the economic standpoint, Lt. 
Cmndr. Wells points out, the floating 
dock, unlike a graving basin, pier or ma- 
rine railway, is a mobile structure cap- 
able of being relocated within towing lim- 
its. Capital invested in it is therefore not 
fixed, and changes in its station, necessi- 
tated by increase or decrease in volume 
of trade and traffic, or the relocation of 
advanced bases and other factors, can 
easily be made at minimum expense. 
Finally, the right of anchorage may be 
negotiated more easily than the purchase 
or lease of property upon which to build 
permanent facilities. 


Australian Recruiting Suspended 

Australian Treasurer, Joseph B. Chifley re- 
ports that 50,000 men will be released from 
the Australian Army and Air Force by the 
end of the year. He says recruiting for the 
Royal Australian Air Force will be suspended. 
Munitions and small craft manufacture will 
be pruned, Chifley said. 
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FOR SALE °875 1 °2400 





SINGLE-ENGINE PRIMARY TRAINER AIRPLANES 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS PROPERTY 
AVAILABLE THROUGH RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


TYPES AVAILABLE: 


Fairchild Army Models PT-19, PT-23; Boeing Army Models PT-17, PT-27; Navy 
Models N2S-1, N2S-3, N2S-4; Ryan PT-22; and Naval Aircraft Factory N3N-3. 


These planes can be used for flight instruc- 
tion, personal transportation, crop dusting, 
ranch or forest patrol and other purposes. 

They are powered with in-line or radial 
type engines ranging from 160 to 235 horse- 
power, and are two-place, tandem, open 
cockpit monoplanes or biplanes of com- 


posite construction. These models are type- 
certificated but individual planes must be 
repaired to meet Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration airworthiness requirements for 
civilian flight. 

All of the above types formerly were used 
by the Army and Navy in their respective 
pilot training programs. 


Information on sales procedure, location of available aircraft, and sell- 
ing prices may be obtained from your nearest RFC Disposing Agency. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CorPORATION 


A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 


Agencies located at: Atlanta - Boston + Charlotte - Chicago - Cleveland + Dallas + Denver - Detroit 
Houston + Kansas City, Mo. «+ Los Angeles « Minneapolis > New Orleans +» New York « Omaha « Phila- 
delphia + Portland, Ore. + Richmond « St. Lovis + Salt Lake City - San Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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NEW TYPE stall warning device 
which can be used either as an in- 
dicator alone, or in combination with a 


New Type Stall Warning Device Patented; 
Allen and Minshall Co-Inventors 


to automatically open a. slot, as shown 
here, or some other stall delaying means; 
so as to delay or counteract stall that is 
being approached too rapidly to be over- 
come by the pilot’s normal controls. 

In general the new device would be 
located near the trailing edge, as stall 











AUTOMATICALLY 
OPEN SLOTS 


APPROACHING STALL CONDITION 





The device differs from other stall 
warning indicators in that it is actuated 
by “burbling” or a disturbance in the 
smooth airflow over the wing rather than 
by the attitude of the wing, differences 
in pressure, or airspeed; and its inventors 
claim that this not only permits it to 
indicate incipient stalls during steep 
banks and other abnormal conditions as 
well as during normal flight, but that in 
addition it can be located anywhere on 
the wings or tail surfaces to detect the 
stall at its starting point for each par- 
ticular airplane. If there are several stall 
starting points for different flight condi- 
tions such as power on and_ power off, 
several indicators can be used, one at 
each of the critical points. 

The indicating mechanism itself, as 
shown in the accompanying diagram, 
consists of a flap which is held in close 
contact with the wing by the normal 
flow of air over the wing, but which pops 
up when the smooth normal airflow is 
interrupted and. stalling airflow is 
initiated. The change in position in the 
tab closes an electrical circuit which in 
turn operates a light or some other indi- 
cating means in the it and warns 
the pilot that a stall is imminent, per- 

him to take corrective measures. 

In addition to activating the cockpit 
indicator, the same circuit can be used 


conditions generally start at this point 
and work forward to the leading edge, 
at which point lift ceases, and the stall 
takes place. It can also be used to detect 
stalling conditions on the stabilizer and 
other surfaces as well as the wing. 





‘Diamond Hard’ Insulating 
Developed for Spark Plugs 


The existence of a new spark plug in- 
sulating material known as Sintox hag 
been revealed in England with the easing 
of security restrictions after V-E day, 
The new material is said to have played 
a large part in making possible Allied air 
blows against Germany and those whic 
are now being launched against Japan. 

As far back as 1935 it became apparent 
that aircraft engines were fast outpacing 
the spark plugs on which they depended 
High temperatures and the use of leaded 
fuels created such serious troubles that 
plug life was shortened to a few hous 
and long flights such as required on pres- 
ent bombing missions became hazardous 
and uncertain. To meet this problem re- 
search and experiment were commenced 
under the direction of Alec Lodge, sm 
of the noted Sir Oliver Lodge. Lodge 
died in 1938, but the work was carried 
on by Bernard Hopps, and in 19389 their 
efforts met with success and Sintox was 
ready for use. 

The basic material of the new insulator 
is pure aluminum oxide with which is 
mixed a small quantity of silica. During 
manufacture it is heated to a tempera- 
ture twice that at which aluminum melts, 
The resulting material is almost “diamond 
hard,” and will actually cut glass. 

For the last five and one-half years all 
supplies of Sintox have been put to mili- 
tary uses, but with the approach of vic- 
tory it is expected to be made available 
for civilian use. 


AC Spark Plug Develops 
New Ignition System 


A new low tension, high frequency igni- 
tion system for aircraft engines which 
facilitates starting in sub-zero weather, 
reduces aircraft engine maintenance time, 
minimizes the effect of oil, carbon and 
lead fouling of spark plugs, and raises the 
ceiling of extremely high altitude flying, 
has been announced by the AC Spark 
Plug Division of General Motors Corp. 
In Army Air Forces tests the new system 
has operated perfectly for more than 7# 
hours at various altitudes on the engine 
of a B-17 Flying Fortress. 





Present Carburetor Air Preheat and Engine Cooling 
Standards Should Be Reviewed, CAA Suggests 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has issued Safety Regulation Release No. 
176 suggesting that, in view of rapid de- 
velopments in design and the extensive 
service experience now available, it is 
desirable to review the suitability of 
standards now specified for civil aircraft 
with regard to carburetor air preheat and 
engine cooling. The present standards 
were established in 1940 and 1941, re- 
spectively. 

Comments and information relating to 
these subjects are now being solicited 
from operators, piloting personnel, manu- 
facturers of airplanes, engines and car- 
buretors, and all other interested persons 
and organizations. 

All comments and suggestions should 
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be addressed to the Chief, Aircraft En- 
gineering Division, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Martin Won't Sell Airport 


Glenn L. Martin has withdrawn his offe 
to sell the large airport which his company 
developed adjacent to the aircraft plant # 
Baltimore following remarks by Robert 0. 
Bonnell, chairman of the Baltimore city 
aviation commission that the airport was 
“entirely inadequate.” Bonnell told a meet- 
ing of the National Aeronautical Associa- 
tion that the committee preferred a sit 
near Linthicum Heights. The Martin ait 
port has been expanded by the Army and 
is one of the best fields in the east. 
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HOW THE WORLD’S LARGEST, FASTEST, 
TWIN-ENGINED TRANSPORT , ya 


Bowser XACTO Meters Precision=-Check 
Fuel Flow and Consumption for Today’s 
Great Lifeliner, Tomorrow's Great Airliner 


They call it the Burma Road of the 
Air because three-quarters of all the 
vital war supplies, flown over the tower- 
ing Himalayas into China, have been 
transported in the Curtiss Commando. 
Little wonder that this mighty twin- 
engined transport is known as today’s 
great lifeliner, tomorrow’s great airliner. 
And less wonder that Curtiss-Wright 
selected Bowser Xacto Meters for test- 
ing fuel flow and consumption, gross 
weights, and center of gravity locations 
for stability and control for the Curtiss 
Commando. 

Carrying vital cargos of war-winning 
materiel and personnel over thousands 
of air miles demands that those vital 
calculations be measured with hairline 


Not only has Bowser’s war production earned 
the Army-Navy E... Bowser equipment has 
helped earn it for scores of other companies. 


. American 


accuracy because lives. 
. hang in 


lives and thousands of them . 
that exacting balance. 
Your liquid control problems may not 
involve lives or battles. But if they do 
involve costs, production and profits 
. . if they call for precision-measure- 
ment and control... Bowser can make 
a real contribution. 
Bowser Airport Fueling Systems are 
givi 7 outstanding service around the 
world. Bowser—the recognized leader 
in this field—offers a complete range 
of equipment that insures the accu- 
rate measurement of clean, dry, safe 
fuel. For full particulars write Avia- 
tion Division, BOWSER, INC., Dept. 
32-F, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


The Bowser XA<VO Meter Installation 
In The Curtiss Commando 
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Carburetor Test Unit 


A portable comparator built into a hinged 
luggage case and used: for testing the manual 
. and automatic mix- 
ture control units 
of Holley aircraft 
carburetors is now 
being produced by 
Holley Carburetor 
Co., Detroit. Two 
auto-lean positioner 





the test unit in the automatic lean position 
during that part of the calibration check. 
Master altitude units for checking the stabi- 
lizers and altitude valves of models 1375 and 
1685-H, HR, HA, HAA, HAR and HB car- 
buretors are available. 


Low-Speed Rotary Actuators 
The Model 111 Series Rotary Actuator has 


series adequately handles loads up to 600 Ib. 
in., and can operate at speeds as low as 2.2 


tion is normally less than 360 degrees, with 
reversible operation. 


Parts Counting Scale 


A new. scale which is claimed to be the first 
to count parts by direct dial reading has been 
announced by J. H. Keeney & Co., 661 
Ashland Ave., Chicago. It is said to 
great help in solving inventory problems 
sulting from contract terminations. 
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Octant-Testing Collimator 





which the operator rests the octant 
any human error that might result 
holding. The instrument is equipped 
worm rather than a toothed gear to 
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New Equipment 


Electrodraulic Grease Gun 


The new Electrodraulic grease gun, manu- 
factured by John W. Hobbs Corp., Springfield, 
Ill, is said to deliver 40,000 tiny shots of 
grease each minute to build up an instan- 
tameous pressure of 10,000 Ibs. It is also 
claimed to be lighter in weight, easier to 
handle and easier to clean. 


Bearing Contour Comparator 


A bearing contour comparator with “Elec- 
trigage” heads has been developed by the 
Sheffield Corp., Dayton, Ohio. It checks barrel 
shaped bearing rollers for correctness of con- 
tour only. No direct check is made on any 
diameter. 


Dua! Linear Actuators 


Two new linear actuators manufactured by 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp., Chicago 9, 
Tll., are designed to permit dual operation. 
The primary actuator is powered by a 1/6 
hp electric motor. The secondary actuator 
gains its power from the primary by means 





of a flexible shaft coupling which synchronizes 
the two units. Both have a linear action of 
five inches at an extension speed of twelve 
seconds and a retraction speed of nine sec- 
onds, and are capable of handling working 
loads up to 750 Ibs. with a static load ca- 
pacity of 2,500 Ibs. They are used in the 
P-38 to open and close oil cooler flaps. 


Air Navigational Plotter 


Jardur Aviation Co., 874 Broadway, New 
York 3, has announced the Jardur-Warner Air 
Navigational Plotter, a compact precision in- 
strument made from laminated vinylite, which 
is said to eliminate the use of straight edges. 
dividers,. protractors, parallel rules and dis- 
tance scales. No math is required, and it can 
be used in all forms of chart work. For 
celestial navigation it may be used to set up 2 
complete fix plot starting with a blank sheet 
of paper. 


AC Ignition System 

AC Spark Plug Division, General Motors 
Corp., has developed a low-tension, high- 
frequency ignition system for aircraft engines 
which is said to facilitate starting in sub-zero 
weather, reduce aircraft engine maintenance 
time, minimize the effect of oil, carbon and 
lead fouling of spark plugs, and solve the 
ignition problems of extremely high altitude 
It is believed to be the first complete 
ignition system including harness, magnetos 
and spark plugs ever and made by 
one manufacturer. It has operated perfectly 
for more than 750 hours at various altitudes 
during Army tests on a B-17. 








Grounding Jack for Refueling 


A new jack for grounding airplanes agains 
static discharges be- 
tween the plane and 
the fuel nozzle dur- 
ing refueling oper- 
ations has been an- 
nounced by Utah 
Radio Products Co., 
820 N. Orleans St., 
Chicago. It is 
mounted near the 
filler cap of the plane’s fuel tank. Mounting 
bushing, panel washer and mounting locknut 
are of nickel plated brass. The contact spring 
is of spring tempered nickel silver. 





Static Free Ignition System 


A new ignition system which is said to 
completely eliminate engine static as a source 
of radio interference and yet operate with 
unprecedented sparking efficiency has been 
devised by Victor Welge of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp., San Diego. Primarily it 
consists of a new method of wiring and 
shielding which confines radio frequency dis- 
turbances to the engine by providing an iso- 
lated return path for the sparking current. 
Convair will make it available to other air- 
craft and automotive manufacturers in the 
near future. 


Martin Conduit Clamp 


Development of a new type clamp, par 
ticularly adaptable for tube and conduit in- 
stallations of all kinds, has been announced 
by the Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The outstanding feature of the new clamp is 
simplicity of design and ease of maintenance 
which should make it particularly valuable 
for transport installations. It consists of a 
metal or phenol fibre fixture shaped like an 
inverted lateral S which is fastened to the 
wall or frame with an ordinary bolt, screw 
or rivet, and a clamping ring made from 
high grade synthetic rubber or other elastic 
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material. The tube to be fastened is placed 
in the open side of the curve, and the clamp- 
ing ring passes around the back of the base, 
over the top of the tubing and down the front 
where it is hooked over the curve at the 
front of the fixture. The clamp can be made 
in any desired size. The Martin Co. expects 
to have the new clamp in quantity production 
in the near future, either at its own plant 
or through a licensee organization. 
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Peacetime Planes May be Made 
At Government-Owned Factories 


RFC Plans to Handle 
Each Deal Separately 


ECONSTRUCTION FINANCE COR- 
PORATION plans to handle on an in- 

dividual case basis arrangements with 
manufacturers which will permit them 
to use government-owned facilities for 
manufacturing commercial rts and 
personal planes. RFC is now 
with manufacturers leases which will per- 
mit them to use an entire DPC-owned 
plant, part of a DPC-owned plant con- 
currently with war production in the re- 
mainder, or part of a plant, or machine, 
part of the time. 

. With the revocation of War Production 
Board Limitation Order L-48 and the 
issuance of Preference Rating Order P-47a 
providing priority assistance for manu- 
facturers of commercial transports, air- 
craft producers have anticipated that ob- 
taining agreements for use of the gov- 
ernment-owned facilities would prove a 
major obstacle to quick commercial out- 
put. Several manufacturers are under- 
stood to be planning to use their own 
plants for commercial production, trans- 
ferring all war work to the government- 
owned plants. 

One-to-Five Year Leases 

Reconstruction Corp. is pre- 
pared to offer each manufacturer a one 
to five-year lease at a rental generally of 
8% per annum of the reproduction cost. 
Reproduction cost figures are arrived at 
by computing the cost to build the same 
plant today at the current price of ma- 
terials and labor, excluding any special 
war _ costs as camouflage. Com- 
parable rentals in the area are also taken 
into consideration in adjusting the price. 

However, Sturges Warner, assistant to 
director of RFC’s Office 
ty, told American Avia- 


pS 


to an example, the rent would be 
15% for machinery and equipment for 
that year.” 


could use these presses in civilian pro- 
duction whenever they were not occupied 
in war work, and that he could obtain a 
lease based .on the number of hours the 
presses aré used for civilian work, the 
dollar value of sales of products made on 
the presses or similar criteria. Warner 
emphasized that the manufacturer was 
not required to pay the extra rental for 
civilian production when the machinery 
was being used completely for war pro- 
duction. 

RFC does not regard leases as the 
permanent solution to the problem of dis- 
posing of the surplus plants built for air- 
craft and other war manufacturing pur- 
poses, Warner said. They are useful in 
permitting manufacturers to begin ci- 
vilian preduction immediately with a view 
to ultimate purchase when the market 
has been established. From RFC’s point 
of view they are also useful in helping 
establish the real economic value of the 
plants. 

One variation on the standard leasing 
arrangement to which much thought is 
being given at the surplus disposal agency 
is the idea of multiple tenancy or what 
Warner calls “the industrial apartment 
house.” Pre-war precedents exist for this 
idea in the Bush Terminal in Brooklyn 
and the Post of New York Building. It 
has been widely discussed as a possible 
solution to the problem of utilizing huge 
special-purpose war plants like Willow 
Run. No specific leasing formula has 
been worked out for multiple tenancy. 
According to Warner, the first step is to 
determine whether the plant is feasible 
from an engineering standpoint, whether 
high roofs would make heating costs pro- 
hibitive, whether floor loads are heavy 
enough, whether there are a_ sufficient 
number of loading docks etc. Then the 
community has the problem of determin- 
ing whether the prospective tenants could 








"s Back—W- S. (Bill) Jack, presi- 
Jack's dent of Jack & Heintz, 


Inc., Cleveland, is shown at his desk after 
returning from a four weeks’ tour of Europe. 
The instrument in front of him is a German- 
made airplane directional compass, while in 
his left hand Jack holds one of the more 
compact Jack & Heintz-made directional 
gyro indicators, a as that used by the 
Allies. 





operate successfully in the area, finding 
the right kind of workers, markets, trans- 
portation facilities, etc. 

Warner said the problems which are 
delaying final determination on disposal 
policies include such things as market un- 
certainty, which causes manufacturers to 
hesitate in making final commitments now; 
the problem of strategic reserve (what 
plants the Army and Navy will want after 
the war which in turn depends on what 
size military forces Congress determines 
is necessary); location of each plant 
transportation, local real estate prices, the 
duration of war contracts, the options of 
lessees, and restrictions imposed by the 
Surplus Property Act, which provides that 
disposal of plants valued at $1,000,000 or 
more be approved by the Department of 
Justice and those over $5,000,000 by Con- 
gress. 


RFC May Not Wait 


There are signs that RFC will not wait 
until the end of the war for some lessees 
to exercise their right of option, but will 
ask them to waive them in order to per- 
mit final disposition of the plant even be- 
fore it is declared surplus. RFC would 
then advertise a prior-to-disposal sale al- 
lowing the general public a chance to 
buy the plant under Surplus Property 
Regulations. Warner pointed out that this 
method has the advantage of preventing 
unemployment gaps caused by waiting 
until the end of the war before beginning 
advertisements and negotiations. 

In order to stimulate planning among 
manufacturers who may be interested in 
buying surplus plants, a “Briefalog” has 
been issued containing advance listings of 
all DPC-owned plants and some Army- 
owned plants which will be declared sur- 
plus. The brief description of these plants 
is being augmented by individual broch- 
ures on each plant containing pictures, 
engineering information, and layouts. The 
brochures will be issued in the near 
future, Warner stated. 

Although war plants are not open to 
the general public now, RFC can in many 
cases arrange for permission from the 
Army for interested individuals to visit 
plants they may be considering purchas- 
ing. In addition, comprehensive engineer- 
ing reports are being compiled for all the 
plants giving complete details on struc- 
ture, heating arrangement, sewage, local 
housing, local transportation, etc. These 
are available at the Washington and all 
field offices of RFC. 

When a manufacturer has determined 
en the plant he wishes to buy, RFC will 
have it appraised by an independent firm 
tc determine the reproduction cost. Sales 
price is based on the reproduction cost 
less depreciation, but RFC “is not neces- 
sarily a cash outfit,” Warner stressed. 
“We can make credit or loan arrange- 
ments.” 

Warner stressed that RFC is anxious 
to discuss arrangements for leases or sales 
of plants with all aircraft manufacturers 
as soon as possible and indicated that 
some manufacturers have been slow in 
coming forward to discuss their problems. 
He emphasized that it is not necessary to 
come to Washington to negotiate for use 
of the government-owned facilities since 
each of the 23 RFC field offices is equipped 
to work out arrangements for leasing or 
buying plants. Eight additional assisting 
field offices will be set up soon to help 
in this plant disposal work as well as a 
number of branch offices to be located 
between the field offices. 
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AMERICAN AVIATION —The NEWS Reporter for the Aviation Industry. 
Fortnightly magazine of developments and trends. NEWS of Transport, Manufac- 
turing, Equipment, Airports, Personnel, Regulations, Legislation, Private Flying, Mili- 
tary, Fixed-base Operators. One year (24 issues) $4.00. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY —cComplete roster of adminis- 
trative and operating personnel in Aviation. Airlines, manufacturers, schools, organi- 
zations, federal and state agencies—Their functions, products, titles, addresses and 
phone numbers. Cross-indexed five ways. Published twice a year—April and October. 
Single copy $5.00; Two successive issues $7.50. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY —tThe Industry's Daily Reporter — A 
MUST for the aviation executive. Dispatched first-class and airmail every weekday. 
By the month $15.00; by the year $170.00. 


AMERICAN AVIATION TRAFFIC GUIDE —The latest airline sched- 
ules, rates, information and regulations in one volume. Used constantly by airlines, 
traffic managers and frequent travellers. Published the first of every month. One 
year (twelve issues) $5.00. 


AMERICAN AVIATION REPORTS — For Statisticians and Research 
Departments. Monthly financial and traffic reports of U. S. airlines. Balance sheets; 
passengers carried, miles flown, mail carried, gasoline and oil used, etc., etc. One 
year (more than 500 separate reports) $175.00. 


INTERNATIONAL AVIATION —tThe newest addition to the AMERICAN 
AVIATION group. A weekly newsletter for readers in North America—furnishing 
foreign aviation NEWS in advance of normal publication. Via first-class mail every 
Friday—One year $100.00. 





WAYNE W. PARRISH, Editor and Publisher 
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Most compact. Featherweight, 
Insures absolutely tight shut-off. 
Low current consumption. High 
flow capacity with minimum pres- 
sure drop. 100% safe, with 
explosion-proof housing. AN 
fluid and electrical connections. 
Authorized users will be furnished 
with complete engineering data. 
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To Military Craft, 


H%<2 FUEL ang gw is restricting 
the application of the thermal jet 
engine to military craft and until more 
of the operating data and actual perform- 
ance characteristics are available, the 
future of jet propulsion in civilian avia- 
tion cannot be expressed with certainty. 

This was the conclusion expressed by 
Dr. M. J. Sucrow, executive engineer of 
Aerojet Engineering Corp., Pasadena at 
the opening session of the Aviation War 
Conference of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at the University of 
California June 11. 

“Perhaps the most attractive feature 
of the thermal jet engine, apart from its 
ability to provide propulsion at high 
speeds, is its simplicity and low weight. 
Furthermore, this power plant is rela- 
tively free from vibration, permits using 
cheaper fuels than high octane gasoline, 
and should require less frequent major 
overhauls,” he stated. 





Jets and Gas Turbines 
Seen as Basic Units 


Fundamental progress made by air- 
craft companies in designing and develop- 
ing planes driven by jet engines or gas 
turbines have led many aviation engi- 
neers to the conclusion that these methods 
of propulsion will develop swiftly into 
the basic power units of both military and 
civilian aviation. 

These conclusions were freely expressed 
by leading engineers who attended the 
national conference sponsored by the Air 
Technical Service Command of the Army 
Air Forces and General Electric Company 
at Swampscott, Mass. which ended 
June 2. 

Aircraft engineers expressed the belief 
that the gas turbine harnessed to a pro- 
peller with auxiliary jet would develop 
into a power plant for transport and cargo 
aircraft, including those designed for 
transoceanic and transcontinental opera- 
tions. General Electric engineers ex- 
plained and demonstrated many jet pro- 
pulsion accomplishments and discoveries. 

These included classified performance 
facts of the G-E Jets, discussion of gas 
turbines for potential propeller drive on 
aircraft, combustion developments, metal- 
lurgical advancements, various air com- 
pressor designs, and the intricate sequence 
of test these new-type engines must 
undergo from factory to flight. 

R. G. Standerwick, General Electric 
engineer who directed the designing and 
development of the super G-E Jet, told 
the group that knowledge gained by 
engineers under wartime demands would 
give tremendous impetus to aircraft trans- 
portation—actually revolutionize it. 

“I have in mind low-priced private 
planes of reasonably high economy, 
powered by gas turbine-driven propellers, 
and helicopters with jet propulsion gases 
being emitted from the trailing tips of the 
propeller blades,” 
“These will be for both private 1" om 
livery purposes. commercial freight 
lines and passenger will be employ- 
ing planes powered by gas turbine pro- 
peller power plants,” he declared. 
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* High Fuel Consumption Restricts Jets 


Says Aerojet Engineer 


Milton Gray, a partner in the Erb § 
Gray Scientific Instrument Co., Les 
Angeles, noted the utility of a small bore 
periscopic device borrowed from the field 
of medicine where it is known variously 
as the cystoscope, bronchioscope and the 
like. Such instruments, he said, have be- 
come the means of inspecting many al. 
most inaccessible spots around aircraft, 

Wallace Johnson, consultant of gaging 
and inspection problems, Douglas Aircraft 
Co., El Segundo, Calif., stressed the im- 
portance of a rigid gage control system 
for improving future quality production 
standards. 

“Future aircraft production is depend- 
ent on the quality of products manufac- 
tured, and this challenge to the aircraft 
industry requires that quality be built 
into production by the control of gages 
and precision tools,” he declared. 


April Production 
2% Below Schedule 


Aircraft production was 2% below 
schedule in April reaching a total dollar 
value of $1,224,000,000 compared with the 
schedule of $1,249,000,000. March produc- 
tion was valued at $1,315,000,006 which 
was 7% below schedule, J. A. Krug, 
Chairman of the War Production Board 
reports. 

Cutbacks which were announced would 
have called for less than a 1% decline in 
the dollar value of aircraft and aircraft 
engine production. Cutbacks which had 
been reported to WPB’s Production Re- 
adjustment Committee during April af- 
fected 56 aircraft plants out of a total of 
308 for all industry. 

The total value of the aircraft cutbacks 
however were over two-thirds of the total 
of all cutbacks; aircraft cutbacks 
amounted to $2,321,160,000 out of a total 
of $3,036,834,000. The aircraft cutbacks 
were divided with the Army cutting back 
$2,278,544,000 and the Navy $42,616,000. 
The monthly rate of cutbacks by Decem- 
ber would be $153,778,000. Nineteen air- 
craft plants, under the April cutbacks, 
would reduce their labor force by a total 
of 60,983 workers—8,905 during April, 
16,923 workers during May and 35,155 in 
later months. 

Krug warned that the cutbacks will not 
eliminate all bottlenecks in production, 
pointing to “the technoligical and develop- 
mental problems which are slowing the 
rise in jet engines and the planes i 
which they are used and im rockets” as 
examples of tie-ups which still exist. 

The WPB Chief said the deficit in April 
aircraft production reflected a 10% miss 
in aircraft engines. “The planes them- 
selves were above schedule and the criti- 
cal classification was withdrawn from six 
engine and plane models. Except for 
the C-54 transport and the F4U-4 Corsair, 
the only items still classified as critical 
are jet engines and a few new planes 
which have not yet reached volume pro- 
duction.” 
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HONEYWELL ENGINEERING FILE 


The new Honeywell engineering file is especially designed 
to keep you abreast of the latest developments in aircraft control 
equipment. Made to fit all standard systems, this file is divided 
by fibre guides into nine distinct sections, each numbered and 
labeled with the names of control sytems now in the development 









stage. From time to time advance information bulletins, 
engineering data sheets, brochures, catalogs and test reports on 
the various equipment will be sent to owners of this file. This will 
enable you to maintain a complete up-to-date file on Honeywell 
control equipment for commercial aircraft. The supply of these 
files, however, is very limited. So write at once on your company’s 
Stationery, stating your title or position. If you qualify, one of the 
files will be sent you immediately, without cost or obligation. 
Write today to Aeronautical Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., 2835 Fourth Avenue So., Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Send in your request today, 
on your letter-head, with 


iA Kole > 


CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS M-H ELECTRONIC AUTOPILOT. USED ON AAF 4-ENGINED BOMBERS 
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RYAN’S Production and Engineering Staffs include many outstanding names of the aviation 
industry. But no one MAN... nor one GROUP... has a monopoly on ideas. That’s why the Ryan 
Aeronautical Company sponsors Shop Suggestion and Patent Development Plans, which offer 
valuable incentives to ALL employees...for turning in suggestions for improvements. Often, these 
suggestions turn out to be the sort which occur only to workers in their on-the-job, everyday ex- 
perience. To date, Ryan employees have submitted 1065 ideas, from which have been obtained 
266 valuable contributions to aircraft production. 266 reasons why Ryan production methods 
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mean constantly improved military planes today...safer, lower cost air transportation tomorrow. 





When the final section of metal skin 
is put down on a wing, there remains 
an overlap on the leading edge which 
must be trimmed back. The old meth- 
od for doing this involved shearing 
off and filing the excess metal by 
hand. This was slow and produced an 
uneven edge. Glen L. Humphrey of 
Ryan’s Final Assembly Department 
suggested mounting a motor-driven 
vixen file in a vertical position on a 
guide table, and using the edge of 
spar as a guide. This idea not 
only stepped-up production by saving 
many man-hours, but _— a 
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NEW BRAKE-SHOE 
ELIMINATES BREAKDOWNS 


Constant expanding and contracting 
of the circular brake-shoe on a Tanne- 
witz Band Saw causes it to crystallize 
and break — frequently putting the 
band saw out of operation. Delmar 
Conde of Ryan’s Mechanical Mainte- 
nance Department suggested making 
a brake-shoe in two separate halves, 
held together with helical springs, so 
that the shoe can be expanded with- 
out straining the metal. Result: costly, 
time - taking breakdowns caused by 
breaking shoes have been eliminated, 
and the production output of this im- 
portant tool has been increased. 

- Shop Suggestion No. 459 











VULCANIZING DOUBLES LIFE 
OF SCARCE RUBBER 


The rubber pad that covers the sur- 
face of a hydro-press ram is 6 inches 
thick and weighs several hundred 
pounds. Formerly, after both sides of 
the rubber had become badly chewed 
from forming metal parts, it was nec- 
essary to replace the pad with a new 
one. R. W. Booth, Sr., of Ryan’s Drop 
Hammer Department, noting that the 
inner two-thirds of the pad was prac- 
tically und d, sugg d grind- 
ing off the outside inch of worn rubber 
from each side, and then vulcanizing 
an inch-thick layer of new rubber on 
each side. Result: pad’s life is doubled. 

— Shop Suggestion No. 1470 





Ryan Aeronautical Company, San Diego —- Member, Aircraft Wor Production Council, Inc. 
BUILDERS OF NAVY FIGHTING PLANES AND EXHAUST MANIFOLD SYSTEMS 
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Beauregard Mussen Grayson 


Frederick K. Barbour, president of the Linen 
Thread Co., Inc., and a director of Bendix Helli- 
copter, inc., has been named chairman of the 
board of the latter company. 

Ballard Morris, formerly methods analyst, has 
been appointed chief industrial engineer at the 
lLovisville diivision of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. He replaces John Considine who is now 
chief industrial engineer for the Allentown division. 
Clifford J. Brennan, formerly in charge of War 
Production at the Scintilla Division, Bendix Aviation 
Corp. has become director of manufacturing at the 
iclipse-Pioneer Division. R. P. Luce has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager and Charles Knoch 
ws named divisional comptroller of this division. 
Ed Grayson has been named staff assistant in the 
vies publicity and promotion department at the 
%. Louis plant of Curtiss-Wright Corp., Airplane 
Division. 

T. J. Manning, former controller of the Cincinnati 
plant of Wright Aeronautical Corp., has been ap- 


pointed general controller of Graham-Paige Motors 


Corp. 

A. M. Andrews has joined the staff of Briggs 
Clarifier Co., Washington, D. C., as chief service 
engineer. Andrews was formerly a captain in the 
AAF Ferry Command. 

R. L. Mussen has been appointed assistant divi- 
tion manager of Consolidated Vultee's San Diego 
division. 

A. C. de Beauregard has been named chief en- 
gineer for Specialties, Inc. 

4. Story Smith, vice president and secretary of 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., has resigned from the 
company. 

dulia M. Scanlon, former assistant secretary of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., has been elected secretary 
of the company and its subsidiaries Wright Aero- 
mutical Corp. and L. G. Spring Clutch Corp. 
kA. J. Lindquist, vice president and controller of 
te corporation has been elected treasurer of 
Curtiss-Wright and the above named subsidiaries. 
They succeed E. $. Cramer, who resigned as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Ralph 8. Smith has been elected secretary of 
Menasco Manufacturing Co., Burbank, Calif. Smith 
wcceeds Robert R. Miller, who retains his position 
&% executive president in charge of the sales divi- 
Sion. 





Lindquist Scanlon Smith 
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NATA Western Meeting 


The National Aviation Trades Association was 

Sheduled to hold a western regional meeting 
at the California Hotel, Fresno, June 15. 
Roscoe Turner, president, and Clarence Mooney. 
acting executive secretary, were to attend. 
Subjects slated for discussion included sur- 
plus aircraft, national airport program, ci- 
Villian pilot training. NATA sponsorship of a 
downtown airpark in Chicago. 
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Reading Batteries 


These lead- 
acid, non-spill 
batteries are 
used today by 
some of the 
world’s great- 
est aircraft 
producers. For 
Diesel use specify Reading “Ter- 
minal Cart” Starting Batteries. 





Champion Plugs 


Shielded or unshielded, 
Champion Ceramic Air- 
craft Spark. Plugs have 
proven their quality in 
operation with the high- 
est powered engines as 
well as in the lower out- 
put engines of trainers 
and light transports. 





Alse: Rendolph Finishes, Plasticleer 
Cleaner, Roebling Products, Aircraft Seet 
Cushi Flight Calcvleters, Pre-sewed 
Fabric Covers, Pyrene Extingvishers, Alr- 
croft Tools. 








A complete line of Otto Aviation Equipment for 
the private owner as well as for the fixed base oper- 
ator is now available. Your inquiries are invited. 






General Tires 


Designed to meet the 
needs of any operator, 
these famous aircraft 
tires are now available 
for aircraft of all types. 


Fahlin 
Propellers 


Built for engines ranging 
from 40 HP to 250 HP, 
Fahlins meet CAA speci- 
fications and carry ap- 
proved type certificates. 

















Otto Portable ‘‘T’’ Hangars 


Here for the first time is a low cost, practical, portable “T” hangar for the 
light plane owner or fixed base operator. Large enough for any standard light 
aircraft, these hangars are designed so that they may be interlocked to form 
a hangar line of any desired capacity. Price, complete including doors, 
$575.00 f.0.b. factory. Write today for full information. 
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Do you know that 
one simple machine 
TRIMS « FORMS « 
BEADS ¢ FLANGES 
Stampings of any 
size or shape 














Here’s a machine 
that cuts production time. 
on all types of stampings 


Quickwork stamping trimmers, specially adapted to each particular 
job, handle almost any type of stamping in a single plane—trimming, 
forming, beading, or flanging large or small stampings with or with- 
out flash, and cutting steel, aluminum alloy, and stainless steel with 
ease. With the Quickwork, these operations are reduced to seconds. 


Quickwork stamping trimmers save valuable press time, eliminate 
the need for expensive trimming dies. Check their possibilities for 
removing your production bottlenecks; write for Bulletin QW-119. 


QUICKWORK DIVISION 


CORPGRATIGCON 


15647 LATHROP AVENUE, HARVEY, ILLINOIS 











Twin-Engine Cessna Airplanes 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS PROPERTY 
Available Through Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


°3900 «°8500 


A large, comfortable cabin, coupled with twin- 
engine safety, and the ability to get in and 
out of small airport givesthis airplane gen- 
eral utility value. 

It operates on 73 octane gasoline and cruises 
at approximately 140 m. p. h. This plane is 
suitable for business transportation, light 
cargo, pilot training, or personal use. 


This aircraft is a low-wing monoplane of 
composite wood, steel and fabric construc- 
tion and is powered with two Jacobs Model 
L4MB engines, of 225 horsepower each. These 
Army models, designated as UC-78 and AT-17 
(commercial model T-50), are type-certificated 
but individual planes must be repaired and 


Agencies located at: 
Dallas + Denver - 





modified to meet Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration airworthiness requirements for civilian 
flight. 

Information concerning sales procedure, 
location of aircraft, and price, may be ob- 
tained from your nearest RFC Disposing 
Agency in the cities listed below. 





PRICE DETERMINATION 


Prices for these planes have been set to make allow- 
ances toward modifications, repairs and overhaul. 
The $8500 price is for planes equipped with con- 
stant speed propellers, and a wing which is eligible 
for CAA approval to permit a 5400 pound gross 
weight. Prices are lower for planes equipped with 
fixed pitch wood propellers and/or a wing designed 
for a 5100 pound gross weight. 











Reconstruction Finance Gorporation 


A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 


Atlanta 
Detroit 


Charlotte + Chicago - 
Kanses City, Mo. * 


Boston °* 
Houston ~* 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Cleveland 
Los Angeles 
Minneapolis - New Orleans - New York + Omaha + Philadelphia - Portland, Ore. 
Richmond + St. Lovis + Salt Lake City + San Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle 
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Small Planes Have a Place 
In Air Transport Picture 


Lockheed’s Hawkins 
Believes 14-Passenger 
Craft is Ideal Size 


A SMALL economical transport airplane 
has a definite place in the pattern of 
service development in the opinion of 
illis M. Hawkins, Jr., chief preliminary 
design engineer for Lockheed Aircraft 


Corp. 
In a paper before the Southern Cali- 
fornia pter of the Society of Automo- 


tive Engineers and in an interview with 
American Aviation, Hawkins elaborated 
on studies which have brought forth these 
salient points: 

1. A 14-passenger craft appears an ideal 
size. The operator would be in error to 
select a plane that is too small to support 
itself with a reasonable load factor. 

2. Items of luxury, commonplace in the 
operation of larger aircraft, can mean the 
difference between profit and loss in the 
operation of smaller planes. Great care 
must be. taken in selecting equipment for 
a small plane to attain the maximum 
economy. (Accompanying chart shows 
comparative costs.of food, stewardess and 

aneous services for a 200 mile trip 
aboard a 14 and 25 passenger airplane.) 

3. There is an urgent need for equip- 
ment manufacturers—power plants, pro- 
pellers, accessories—to develop equipment 
especially designed for the small trans- 
port. Many of the engineering develop- 
ments of the last few years are applicable 
only to large planes. 

‘The smaller of the adjoining charts 
shows the results of a design study of a 
five passenger, a 14-passenger, and a 24- 
passenger plane. The results, as shown 
by the curve, are plotted as dollars of rev- 
enue per mile which are available for 
profit or are necessarv to cover loss. 

Hawkins points out: “The methods of 
analyzing any airplane operation from an 
economic standpoint are still in a con- 
siderable state of flux; however, one 
standard has been accepted by a great 
many, at least for purposes of comparing 
airplanes which are reasonably similar. 
This standard has been worked out by 
Mentzer and Norse and has been proposed 
for use by all airplane manufacturers by 
the Air Transport Association. One thing 
is lacking, however, in this system and 
that is an estimate of the overhead which 
will probably be experienced by any oper- 
ator. Lacking any better procedure it 
has been assumed that the operator of 
local air services usine small airplanes 
must maintain a low overhead and as a 
result, a constant factor of 80% of direct 
operating costs has been assumed. Also 
assumed was a typical range of 200 miles 
with ample reserve so that no refueling 
need be done at stops any shorter than 
this range. A final assumption was the 
revenue which the operator could expect 
of five cents per every 200-pound mile. It 
is realized that shorter or longer range, 
different revenue rates, and different 
° would affect the conclusions, 
but studies have been made with varia- 
tions of these factors showing that the 
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fundamental conclusions are not far in 
error and that the ranze selected repre- 
sents a realistic value for refueline dis- 
tance. 

“The chart shows that for a five-pas- 
senger plane under the assumptions used, 
the operator cannot possibly make money 
even if he maintains absolutelv full pay- 
loads for the entire life of the craft. It 
shows also that for a 14-passenger air- 
plane, the operator can expect to make a 
normal profit at 60% load factor and can 
make a higher profit if greater load fac- 
tors can be achieved. The figure also 
shows that an even larger airplane, the 
24-passenger type, makes more money at 
60% load factor. However, if the pay- 


senger. Thus the parasite drag become 
more and more important as the size g 
the airplane decreases. 

“It is hoped that manufacturers of ep. 
gines which are in the power range tg. 
ful for smaller airplanes will pay partigy. 
lar attention to reducing the frontal anes 
so that this penalty will not continue 
be as large as it is today. The size g 
the fuselage is fundamentally fixed 
the dimensions of the passengers, an 
there can be little hope for relief in ths 
direction,” said Hawkins. 

Selection of the propeller gear fatip 
and type of propeller is a problem not ¢ 
selecting a propeller that is the optimy, 
cruising propeller, but of finding a 
peller which will allow the greatest toi 
to be carried under the regulations, 

Other aerodynamic factors mentione 
by Hawkins as vital to the plane’s econ. 
omy include ease of controllability, ea» 
of ground handling, positive stability wi 
little change in trim or stability fe 
various flap positions and powers, ani 
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load is expressed as “number of payload 
units available”, it is shown that the small 
airplane makes more money all the way 
from 71/5 payload units up to and in- 
cluding its maximum capacity of 14 pay- 
load units. In other words, if from 7 to 
14 passengers were available on a pioneer 
airline route or on a local route where 
high frequency was necessary, the small 
airplane would make in the neighborhood 
of twice as much profit as the large ship; 
or if this is carried to an extreme, and 
only eight passengers were available due 
to low traffic potential or other factors, 
the small airplane would still operate to 
the advantage of its owner whereas the 
operation of larger equipment would in- 
volve a substantial loss.” 

From an aerodynamic standpoint there 
are a number of problems peculiar to a 
small airplane. Hawkins cited that the 
frontal area of such items as the nacelle 
and fuselage stay relatively constant in 
planes ranging from five to 14 to 25 pas- 
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simplicity in the operating techniques re 
quired for handling the plane. 

The weight factor assumes prime im 
portance in maintaining economy. Haw 
kins listed items of a 14-passenger p. 
the weight of which do not change wi 
the plane’s size, and these constant item 
total 809 pounds. Instruments, con 
wheels and rudder pedals, radio installa 
tions, miscellaneous hydraulic parts 
valves, and lighting equipment fall in 
this category. 

Luxury of operation must also be cl 
ly controlled by the operator of s 
planes. The larger chart shows the af 
fares on small planes can increase by 
percent and over if all luxuries are i- 
cluded. Meal service, stewardess 
elaborate toilet facilities are far less ex 
pensive for the larger plane. 

Hawkins discussed the “arithmetic” @ 
short ground time by comparing the oper 
ating economy of the plane with 
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The men who build Logan Lathes 
7" - place a premium on precision. From 
their own daily experience in build- 
‘ ing precision machines they know 
how vital accuracy is. Not only Logan executives 
and engineers, but also the men in the shops, 
share in an all out determination to keep the 
Logan Lathe the most accurate in its field. This 
unflagging accent on accuracy from the first 
assembly to the final testing has done more than 
anything else to make the Logan Lathe outstand- 
ing in precision as well as in rugged strength. It 
explains, too, why so many industrial executives 
are depending on Logan Lathes both in tool rooms 
and on production lines. Ask your Logan Lathe 
dealer, or write for full information on all models 
of Logan Lathes. 


Brief Specifications 


Common to all Logan Bock Geared Screw Cutting Lathes, Hand Screw 
Machines, Quick Change Gear Lathes, and Manufacturing Turret Lathes, 
Bench, Floor and Cabinet Models 

Swing over bed, 101” 179, 334, 420, 620, 780, and 1450 
Bed width across ways, 6-15/16” aaa 

Bed length, 43%” owt motor . . Ys or 2 h.p., 1750 
Size of hole through spindle, 25/32” Preloaded precision boll beoring spin- 
Spindle nose diameter and threods per die mounting 

inch, 11%2"—8 Drum type reversing motor switch and 


Spindle speeds (bock geors engoged) cord 
. - 30, 56, 104, 131, ond 244 r.p.m. 


Spindle speeds (direct belt driven) . . 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 
CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


ways, and 2 flict woys 


Precision ground ways, 2 prismatic ‘*V"' 


No. 840 
Quick Change Geor Turret Lathe 


No. 200 
Back Geared Screw Cutting Lathe 
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The sleek cover of a Rohr-made motor nacelle hides over 5000 
operations of parts manufacturing, electrical installation, motor 
pteparation and final assembly. It is one of the war's big tasks, 
brought by Rohr from a time-consuming “custom built” operation 
to assembly line efficiency. 

Every Rohr production facility is employed in the task of defeat- 
ing Japan—and will be to war's end—the one big result America seeks! 
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BUY MORE BONDS * HELP FINISH THE FIGHT 
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ROHR AIRCRAIT CORPORATION, CHULA VISTA, CALIF. +» HELPING TO WRITE THE STORY OF TOMORROW 
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All Macwhyte aircraft products 
are made in conformance with 
A-N specifications. 
“Safe-Lock”’ Terminals 

.-in eye end, turnbuckle end, 


stud end, fork end, ball, ball and 
shank, and many others. 


Aircraft Slings 

.. Custom-built for your work. 
Cable assembly, standard wire 
rope, and braided slings. 


Tie-Rods 


...for internal and external brac- 
ing. Streamline, square, round. 


“Hi-Fatigue” Cables 


in 1x19, 7x7, and 7 x 19 con- 
structions, 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2953 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


Manufacturers of MACWHYTE 
“Hi-Fatigue’’Aircraft Cables—“Safe- 
Lock” Cable Terminals— Aircraft 
Tie-Rods—Braided Wire Rope Slings 
—and Wire Rope for all requirements. 


MACWHYTE 


Ki frngr'’ 
AIRCRAFT CABLES 
AND ASSEMBLIES 
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without various stops on a 200 mile flight. 
“If one stop is made in the 200 mile 
flight, it can be determined that an addi- 
tional $1.07 will have to be charged each 
passenger if five minutes are required for 
loading. The passenger must also be 
charged an additional 60c for each five 
minutes additional on the ground. Thus, 
the one stop of 15 minutes duration, will 
cost each passenger approximately $3 in 
a 200 mile flight, the maximum fare of 
which would have been approximately 
$10 had the stop not been made 
“Expressing this in terms of weight 
which can be afforded on the airplane to 
reduce ground time, it is found that for 
every five minutes of ground time saved 
the operator can afford 80 pounds less 
payload and stili have an equivalent 
profit. If five minutes can be saved for 
less than 80 pounds on the airplane, the 
operator is benefited by the addition.” 


Expressing need for serious thought on 
short range high frequency schedules, 
Hawkins referred to a proposal by Charles 
Froesch, Eastern Air Lines chief engineer, 
as an excellent contribution to feeder line 
theory. Froesch has suggested an alter- 
nate routine of aircraft on short-stop 
flights. Under this system one airplane 
makes a number of stops close to its 
original terminal and then skips the later 
stops en route to make a long range 
flight into its next major terminal. The 
following airplane, scheduled closely be- 
hind the original departure, skips all the 
initial stops and picks uv the loads by- 
passed by the first flight. Thus, over the 
total distance cove each airplane has 
made a fair speed whereas if a stop had 
been made at each landing field en route, 
the speed would have been little if any 
better than afforded by competing sur- 
face vehicles. 





Republic Industries, Inc., New Name 

The name of Continental Engine and Man- 
agement Corp.—new owners of Jacobs Aircraft 
Engine Co., Pottstown, Pa—has been changed 
to Republic Industries, Inc. (30 Broad S&t., 
New York). Following the sale of Jacobs’ 
stock, the purchasers announced that aircraft 
engines would continue to be produced at the 
Pennsylvania plant under the Jacobs name. 
Under the purchase ieee on the Jacobs 
stock the new owners agree to purchase all 
outstanding stock held by the minority stock- 
holders at $6 per share, a price considerably 
above the average market price of the stock 
for the past two years. Republic Industries, 
Inc., reports approximately 85% of the stock 
had been purchased as of June 1. 


MANUFACTURING—— 


Manufacturers of 
Sheet Metal and 
Tubular Accessories 


for Leading Engine 


and Propeller 
Manufacturers 














AIRCRAFT 
MANUFACTURERS 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR... 
@ SALES TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


® MERCHANDISING 
PROGRAM 


@® TERRITORIES 


@® DISTRIBUTOR 
PROGRAM 
@® SURVEYS AND 
MARKET ANALYSIS 
We can assist you—our staff has 


been close to these phases of Avia- 
tion for 20 years. 


* 
We invite your inquiry 


Floyd. Johnson and V. C. Rasmussen 
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300,000 Shares of Common Stock 
Offered by Inter-American Firm 


_Expects to Realize 
Total of $765,000 


XPRESO AEREO INTER-AMERI- 

CANO, S. A. (Inter-American Air- 
lines) of Havana, Cuba. has made a public 
offering of 300,000 shares of common 
stock at $3 per share. Par value is $1 a 
share. Stock purchase warrants covering 
an additional 90,000 shares are also in- 
volved in the new issue. 

The company expects to realize a total 
of $765,000 from the stock and purchase 
warrant sales, $680,000 of which will be 
used for the purchase of new equipment 
and the acquisition and development of 
ground facilities. The remaining sum 
will go into additional working capital. 

Flight equipment to be acquired, ac- 
cording to the prospectus, includes three 
Lockheed 12s, four Lockheed Lodestars, 
and a DC-3 at a total expenditure of 
$500.000. of spare parts and 
engines will account for $130,000. 

Expreso Aero began operations in 1943 
with a cargo line between Miami and 
Havana under a temporary CAB permit. 
Service from Havana to the Isles of Pines, 
Cuba, was opened in 1944, carrying both 
passengers and freight. A third route was 
opened that same year between Havana to 
Caibarien to transport passengers and 


freight. The company is seeking interna- 
tional routes as well as additional routes 
in Cuba. 

Present equipment includes three Ford 
tri-motors and one Sikorsky S-39. This 
equipment will be sold and is expected 
to net the company — which will be 
added to working capital 

reso Aero’s financial condition 
shows a total deficit of $209,565 for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1944. Operating 
revenue totaled $103,545 for the period, 
against operating expenses of $283,264. 
Balance sheet for the same period shows 
total current assets of $77,514, against 
total current liabilities of $56,621. 


Detroit Aircraft Products 


Gets Control of Taylorcraft 


About 80% of Taylorcraft Aviation 
Corp. is controlled by Nash Russ and 
Detroit Aircraft Products, of which Russ 
is president, it is reported in Eastern 
financial circles. Russ has been elected 
a director, as has Jack Reese, president 
of Continental Motor Corp. Other direc- 
tors are James C. Hart, president of 
Taylorcraft; George Trundle, of Trundle 
Engineering Co., Cleveland; and W. Lund, 
an attorney. 














COX and STEVENS AIRCRAFT CORP. 


MINEOLA,N. Y. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIALIZED 
AIRCRAFT COMPUTERS AND WEIGHING EQUIPMENT. 


Mopet VW NAVIGATIONAL COMPUTER 
ArrcraFT E.ectric WEIGHING Kit 
Tue Loap ADJUSTER 














WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


WORT Law . 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y 


7. 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 
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Piper Establishes Uniform 


Management System 


Piper Aircraft Corp. has established a 
uniform management system for its dis. 
tributors and dealers, and is now making 
plans to furnish affiliated distributors anj 
dealers with an Authorized Standard Ac. 
counting System. The uniform plan was 
originated by Reynolds & Reynolds, au- 
thorities on business management sys- 
tems. 

Meanwhile, Piper reveals that with the 
revocation of WPB orders restricting the 
manufacture of aircraft for commercial 
sale, it is ready to carry? out plans made 
many months ago. However, while mate- 
rials have been ordered from vendors who 
supplied the company before the war, 
Piper is not yet certain that sufficient 
material will be released to enable it 
put its schedule into effect as planned 

Piper is introducing the accounting sys- 
tem to eliminate one of the greatest difii- 
culties faced by the dealer-manufacturer 
arrangement in pre-war days—that a 
haphazard operating in the airport service 
field. During the pre-war period, often 
no accurate record was kept of moneys, 
both imcoming and outgoing. Under 
present day tax systems and with the in- 
creased business which the aircraft in- 
dustry can expect in the postwar em 
these elements would present a seriou 
accounting and business management 
problem. Piper officials foresaw the 
problem and realized that an established 
system of uniform business operation was 
the only answer to successful organization 
and management. 

A booklet outlining the resulting system 
and containing samples of the accounting 
forms soon will be mailed out to distribu- 
tors and dealers. 

While this is the first time such @ 
accounting system has appeared in the 
aviation industry, it is by no means un- 
tried. Thousands of dollars in researc 
and experience went into its compiling 
for use in the automotive field. 


Continental Motors Nets $5,853,472 


Continental Motors Corporation and wholly 
owned subsidiaries, reports net profite fa 
the fiscal year ended October 31, 194, a 
$5,853,472.53, after ali charges, including de 
preciation, Federal Income Taxes, Exces 
Profits Taxes, and after allowing for prope 
reserves and charge-offs. Shipments for the 
fiscal year increased approximately 31% ove 
shipments of 1943. As a result of Renegoti#- 
tions, revised earnings for 1943 were $5, 
183,819.92 





| DPC Authorizations 


BELL, AIRCRAFT CORP. for additional 
equipment at Bell’s Burlington, Vt., plant 
at a cost of approximately $50,000. This & 
Bell’s ordnance division. 


McDONNELL AIRCRAPT CORP. for add 
tional equipment at a plant at Municipal 
Airport, St. Louis, at a cost of about $150,000; 
overall commitment of approximately 
$950,000. 
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Over - the - Counter Securities 
(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane) 





May 26 June 2 
Airlines 
Mi American Aviation ....... 94% 10 104% 10% 
American Airlines pfd......... Called 1/15 @ 106 
American Export Airlines ... ae 47% 479 49 
i eee 225% bas 21% oees 
Chicago & Southern common 185% 191g 1914 195, 
Chicago & Southern warrants 11 11% ll 11% 
Continental Airlines ........ 143%, 1534 1434 1549 
SCI oo aah wates boas vena 3214 2215 3344 3444 
Inland Airways. ..........-.-. 4% 47% 5 534 
Mid-Continent ...........+.++ 1044 11% 115% 11% 
Wational Airlines ........... 23% wa 23 hed 
Northeast Aljrlines......... 15%% 14% 
Manufacturers 
WE cccccceccesedoocveses 4% 5 45 549 
Air Associates .......-cceenes 12% eee 12 124% 
Aircraft & Diesel ...........- 1% 235 1% 2 
BRR. cancccecececcuces Ste soe 549 cece 
Airplane & Marine .......... 6% 7 . 6 6% 
Airplane Mfg. & Supply Ast! 4% 4%6 
Central Airports ............. 1 2 1 2 
Columbia Aircraft ........... 45c nine 50c rey 
Continental Aviation ........ 2% 3 2% 3% 
Delaware Aircraft pfd. ...... lewa eae nah ae 
General Aviation Equipment % 1% ™% 1% 
Globe Aircraft ............... 2% 25% 2% 2 
Eattow Aircraft ...........:. 40c 60c 40c 60c 
Harvill Corp. common ...... 2% 2% 21% 2% 
Interstate Aircraft & Engine 10 11% 104% 11 
i MEE Secoccki-esecce 6 615 61% edad 
Kellett Aircraft .............. 2% 25% 2% 2% 
Kinmner Motors ..........++:- 1.05 1.20 1.10 1.20 
liberty Aircraft ............. 12% 125% 12% 12% 
DEEN “Soscciecceecsccoses 1% 21% 1% 2% 
Menasco Mfg. ..........-++5+: 1% 2 1% 2 
Northrop Aircraft common .. 7% is ™ ™ 
Piper Aircraft common ..... 44% +e. 4% wef 
Piper Aircraft pfd............. Final lMquidation of 76c at Farmers National Bank. 
Meme Alrerals ......ccccccess ll 11% 10% 11% 
2% 3 24% 3 
7 ™ 7 8 
besboudpeecesesocesesor 80c 95c 90c 1.00 
United Aircraft Prods. pfd. .. 1849 20 1816 181% 





Down the Manufacturing Line 


10,000 Corsairs in 3 Years 

Ten thousand F4U Corsairs have rolled off 
the assembly lines of Chance Vought Aircraft 
Division, United Aircraft Corp., Goodyear Air- 
aft Corp. and Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 
since the Navy and Marine fighter was placed 
in production three years ago, Chance Vought, 
mnounces. Of this number, over 6,000 were 
built by Chance Vought, 3,000 by Goodyear, 
and 735 by Brewster. 


Lockheed Closes Santa Barbara 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. announces the clos- 
ing of sub-assembly plant A-59 at Santa Bar- 
bara, and the transfer of its work and per- 
fmnel to the larger A-60 plant, likewise lo- 
tated in Santa Barbara. Both the A-59 plant 
and a small sub-assembly plant at Taft which 
was closed last week were engaged in fabri- 
ftion of assemblies for a Navy medium 
bomber. 


Wright Expects Peak in June 

Manufacturing schedules of the four Paterson 
afea plants of Wright Aeronautical Corp. will 
Mach a new peak in June. According to a 
tompany announcement, output for that month 
will represent a 50% increase in monthly out- 
put over the production level of early this 
year. The increase is due in part to the fact 


10,000th DC-3 Leaves Douglas 

Douglas Aircraft Co. completed its 10,000th 
type transport on V-E day. All but 500 

have been built since Pearl Harbor. The 
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16,000th plane came off the assembly line of 
the company’s Oklahoma City plant, and has 
been delivered by the Army to the Aus- 
tralian Air Forces. This plant, which is the 
only Douglas division now manufacturing the 
DC-3 type, has accounted for 4,766 of the first 
10,000. At one time three of the company’s 
six major plants were building DC-3 types. 


Hughes Boat to Carry 750 

Details just released on the Hughes eight- 
engine flying boat reveal that it is expected 
to be able t carry 750 soldiers and their 
equipment. It has a wing spread of over 
300 ft. and a length of 220 ft. It will carry 
14,000 gals. of gas and a 60-70 ton payload. 


100,000 Hours Without Accident 


Wounded and disabled soldiers in Northrop 
Aircraft’s “Department 99" at the Birmingham 
General Hospital, Van Nuys, Calif., have com- 
pleted 100,000 hours of work without a single 
industrial accident, the company reports. The 
men make and assemble parts for the P-61 
Black Widow night fighter. 


CIO Objections Withdrawn 


Objections filed by the UAW-CIO against 
the conduct of the recent collective 


rejected both unions by a majority vote in 
favor of “no union” representation. 
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PUT YOUR 
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neton 11th Edition 
Over 

12,000 names 
2,000 companies 


The NAMES, ADDRESSES, PHONE 
NUMBERS, PRODUCTS and AC- 
tivities of over 12,000 avia- 
tion executives and their 
more than 2,000 companies 
and organizations. 


The ONLY COMPLETE 
Aviation Directory 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurers, Secretaries, 
Boards of Directors, Sales 
Managers, Advertising Man- 
agers, Purchasing Agents, 
Plant Managers, District 
Managers, Traffic Managers, 
etc.—THE Key Men—they’re 
all here in the new AMERICAN 

Aviation DIREcTorY. 


... Pius U. S. and Foreign 
government aviation groups, 
airlines throughout the 
world — an accessory and 
equipment product guide— 
completely indexed and 
cross-indexed. 

Published twice a year 

Current Edition $5.00 

Subscription (Two Editions) $7.50 
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WAL'S Quarterly Report 


First quarter net profit for Western Air 
Lines was $117,607.45, as compared with loss 
of $17,564.52 for the same period of 1944. The 
earnings represent approximately 29 cents a 
share on common stock. Operating revenues, 
which include earnings of Inland Air Lines, 
increased 158% or $1,575,932.27, as contrasted 
with $610,244.24 operating revenues during first 
quarter last year. Operating expenses were 
$1,374,947.72 in 1945 and $629,794.30 last year. 
Total current assets at end of quarter are 
$2,158,977.18, including cash of $445,996.06. Cur- 
rent liabilities are $1,458,278.07. 


PAA Gets Boston Privileges 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
has issued an order granting the Boston 
Stock Exchange permission to extend un- 
listed trading privileges to Pan American 
Airways Corp., Capital Stock, $2.50 par value. 





Solar Calls Series A Stock 

Directors of Solar Aircraff Co. at a special 
meeting on May 26 called for redemption 
of all outstanding shares of series A pre- 
ferred stock for payment on or after July 
16, at a redemption price of $8.27 per share 
representing $8 per share plus 27c accrued 
dividends from Jan. 1 to July 16, 1945. The 
Bank of America National Trust and Sav- 
ings Association has been fixed as the place 
of redemption. The notice also advised 
stockholders of their right to convert Series 
A preferred stock into $1 par common stock 
on a share for share basis on or before 
July 6 at the office of the company. 





Continental Motors 20c Dividend 


The directors of Continental Motors Corp. 
have declared a dividend of 20c per share 
on Outstanding common capital stock pay- 
able June 25 to stockholders of record at 
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Has permanent positions open 
for mechanical, aeronautical and 
electrical engineers having col- 
lege degrees. Mechanical and 
aeronautical engineers must have 
experience in 


performance analysis 


general aircraft 
such as 
basic weight and speed com- 
Some knowledge of 
the transport category require- 
ments of Civil Air regulations and 
their application to commercial 
transport operations. Give age, 
draft status, experience and en- 


putations. 


close snap shot. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 38, Illinois 




















Financial Reports 


American Aviation for June 15, 





the close of business June 4. Holders 
the old no-par and the old $10 par com 
capital stock issued and dated prior to @ 
25, 1935 will be required to exchange 
certificates for the present $1 par on 
share for share basis before receiving 
dividend. 


Fairchild Dividend 

Pairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. 
declared an initial dividend of 41% « 
per share on its $2.50 Cumulative Prefe 
stock (without par value—convertible 
to May 1, 1945) for the period from May] 
to June 30, President J. Carlton Ward, Jp 
announces. The dividend, payable July 7 
to stock of record June 15, applies to th 
corporation’s recent issue of 90,000 shares @ 
$2.50 convertible preferred. 








Curtiss-Wright 50c Dividend 

The Directors of Curtiss-Wright Corp. a 
thorized a dividend of We per share on th 
Class “A” stock payable June 30 to stock 
holders of record June 8. 


Classified 


ATTENTION: AVIATION COMPANIS 
(Manufacturers-Airlines-Operators). We a 
adequately set up and possess the experienc, 
contacts, “know-how,” qualifications ant 
ability to render an exclusive type of Repre 
sentative-Liaison service. Your inquiries a 
invited. “CY-ET” Aviation Suppliers, @ 
Albee Bullding, 1426 G St., N. W., Washingt 
5, D. C. 










































AIRLINE CAPTAIN, Age 37, Executive & 
perience, desires connection with prival 
concern or young airline in process of @ 
ganization. Box 438, American Aviatiag, 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


FEEDER AIRLINE APPLICANT COM 
PANIES: Assistance avallable to aid in prey 
aration of Convenience and Necessity ant 
Operational data for exhibits on application 
for certificates. Economic research facilitia 
available. We have built several extensi¥ 
exhibits on proposed feeder airline systems 
Box 439, American Aviation, American Bldg, 
Washington 4, D. C. 








WE ARE HIRING Draftsmen-Designes 
Engineers, Model Builders and Enginee 
Loftsmen, Aerodynamicists, Stress Analyst 
If you are not already in essential war work 
there is still a big job to be done on famow 
P-51 Mustangs and on secret planes of a 
vanced design. Telegraph or write today # 
Engineering Dept., North American Aviation 
Inc., 5601 Imperial Highway, Ingelwood, Calk 
fornia. 





WANTED. By Southern California sala 
service and modification company. 
capable of handling CAA liaison work, @& 
ganizing and analyzing all types of technic 
data, preparing complete and detailed prom 
ress reports and bills of material, solvilg 
simple engineering problems and plannilg 
the work sequence on the modification am 


repair of all types of airplanes particulatlf pac 


Douglas and Lockheed transport modes 
Submit full details of qualifications and & 
perience and salary required to Box #4 
American Aviation, American Building, Wasl- 
ington 4, D. C. 
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